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As Face Unto Face 
By Robert Todd Liston _ 


OUBTING, I took the prophet’s staff and touched 
my brother’s heart ; 
Its chambers opened to the light, its doors 
‘ stood wide apart. 
The secret record of his life lay bare before my eyes, 
The things of pity and of grief stood forth beyond dis- 
‘ guise: 


His penalty in clouds of doubt, that o = his pathway 
rose, 

His weakened will, ur.able to attain the ad he chose, 

His joy in depths of twilight gray that seemed to him 
as noon, 

His banal glee in victories that childhood might have 
won ; 


His confident applause of self in praising charity, 

His counting white-souled innocence a weakling thing 
to be, 

His blossoming humility that sprang from roots of 


pride, 
His grief o'er dearest vows unkept, and failures multi- 
plied! 


Silent, I dropped the prophet’s staff, not daring judg- 
ment vain ; 

In tears I cried, “‘ God give me strength to share my 
brother’s pain.” 

And in the echoes of my soul I heard the Voice divine : 

Be humble, Dust-and-ashes ; know thy brother’s heart 
is thine.” 


GaFFNEY, S. C. 








A cablegram from Mr. Howard reports that the 
steamship Neckar, en route to the World's Sunday- 
school Convention at Rome, has made safe harbor at 
Ponta Delgada, The Azore Islands, and that all goes 
well, 

ee 


Dying in Increased Knowledge 
Concentration has its perils as well as its advan- 
tages. While it deepens and intensifies a man's 
knowledge, it tends to cut him off from other interests 
without which he cannot be a whole man. ‘‘ You 
know I am a specialist,’’ said a prominent physician 
recently to a friend, ‘‘ and that means that I am grow- 
ing narrower and narrower every year.’’ That spe- 
cialist’s recognition of his danger was his best safe- 


guaré against that danger. The true specialist at his 
best is more keenly alive than the average man to every 
interest outside his speciality. He realizes that he can- 
not have correct judgment even in his own field un- 
less he is in living touch with other fields. 


x 
Self-Lifting Not Yet Possible 


No man can get higher than himself by de- 
pending upon himself alone. And the man has not 
yet lived who is, or who ever could be in this world, 
satisfied with himself at his best. Yet some siill 
preach the gospel of «ethical culture,’’ and urge that 
we offer to the ‘‘other half,’’ in city and neighbor- 
hood settlement work, the opportunity simply to do 
their best, helping them to be clean and thrifty, but 
rigorously keeping from them any suggestion of re- 
ligion or of a Christ who is a Saviour. Such effort is 
like. attempting. to lift ourselves by our bootstraps. 
The art of self-lifting has not yet been discovered. Men 
want.Someone who will. lift them out of themselves. 
Christ is the only One who enables men to do better 
than their best. 
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Better than Understanding God 


What a blessing it is that we cannot understand 
God! How much better to have something left for 
loving trust and faith! ‘' Understand God? said a 
bluff old soldier of his country and of the Kingdom ; 
‘*No,—I could not believe in a God whom I could 
understand.’’ The danger of theology is its tendency to 


. 


assume that God and God's ‘‘laws’’ can be set down 
and adequately defimed in human language. The finite 
can never compass the infinite. The human mind 
cannot comprehend that which is utterly beyond its 
limitations. When we try to work out a ‘logical’’ 
scheme for God's being and doing, we are in danger, 
as has been well said, of ‘‘inaking God in man’s 
image.'’ And that would leave little hope for man. 


sx 


The Duty of Knowing God 


Every child of God may know some of God's laws. 
We may know those laws as unchanged and unchang- 
ing even when we cannot see how He is applying them. 
Because we cannot understand God is no reason for 
supposing that we cannot know the eternal principles 
that spring from his being, in accordance with which 
he acts and would have us act. Though God is not 
made in our image, we must remember that we are 
made in God's image; and it would make chaos of 
our own life if we let ourselves suppose that God re- 
veals to us no laws to which he eternally holds. One 
such law of his being is truth. It will not do to say, 
as some do, that, because God is: not subject to law as 
we understand it, therefore God can lie if he pleases. 
God could not lie and be God. Another such law 
is love. God could not be unloving and be God. If 
we know anything of God, we know that he never 
breaks with the principles of his being which he has 
revealed to us as principles that must control our 
being if we would live with him. To doubt this would 
be to degrade God to the level of a pagan deity. 
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O’er Crag and Torrent 


The great hymns and the great Scriptures always suffer some disadvantage from their beauty and rhythm. They 
cofivey a general sense of something beautiful and alluring, with which we are too willing to be content. Of the 
thousands who have sung “ Lead, Kindly Light,”” how many stop to ask just what it means, and whether life has 
definite experiences which are the counterparts of its imagery? It is said that Newman did not like to be pressed 
too hard about the exact meaning of his hymn, preferring to let it stand as it was first sung, and let others find in it 
what meaning best suited them. But perhaps there are few hymns so full of the ‘finest spirit of poetry which will 
phrase by phrase describe so many actual situations in the common life. It is purposed to publish here a series of 
editorials based on several of the richly suggestive phrases of this hymn. One such editorial appeared in The 


Sunday School Times of November 19, 1904, on the theme ‘‘O’er Moor-and Fen.’ 


The present editorial is the 


second of the series. Later issues will take up “ The Encircling Gloom,” “‘ The Distant Scene,” ‘‘ The Garish Day,” 
“ One Step Enough.” ’ 


HE crag and torrent time is full upon us. Men 
have sung of the crag and torrent, with some 
vague and pleasing glimpse of cataract and 

mountain, who were utterly missing, and even com- 
planing of, their equivalents in personal and social 
life. The thing we were singing about it is here, 
and we do not talk about it in quite the same vein in 
which we sing about it. What looks so alluring and 
romantic in the hymn is nothing more nor less than 
what we are all experiencing to-day, and of which we 
are complaining that there is no poetry in it. But 
one of the chief dangers of any time is that we shall 
miss its meaning, that much shall happen and our 
souls not observe it, that inspirations shall be moving 
and yet escape us because we are dreaming of a former 
or a future time, What our age needs is not so much 
that it shall end as that it shall find souls that are 
strong enough to take and interpret its full inspiration. 
The crag and torrent time will not last forever for any 
of us, and we can already imagine how, when it is 


* gone, we shall 


**. . . wish its agitations back, 
And all its thwarting currents of desire ; 
Then I shall praise the heat which then I lack 
And call this hurrying fever, generous fire.’’ 


For the dangers and temptations of our times we 
have spokesmen enough and to spare, but one has 
moments when he feels that even this hurrying age is 
one of the days which the Lord has made, and that we 


might rejoice and be glad in it. We say many insin- 
cere things about the times in which we live. Such 
sayings are handed on with little thought or interpreta- 
tion from lip to lip. Few stop to ask whether their 
judgment is only hearsay or a sound conviction. We 
are all more or less tired, that is true, but then we are a 
great deal more than tired. The times are noisy, but 
not one of us is disturbed by the particular contribution 
of noise which he himself is making toward the gen- 
eral tumult. God is trying men to-day with crowds 
as once for a thousand years he tried them with clois- 
ters, and our present situation of which we often bit- 
terly complain is the very situation which, ages ago, 
monks were praying might come, a time in which 
faith would be strong enough to be taken out into the 
world to fight its battles there. The specter of 
the cloister furnished one of the sharpest disciplines 
the human soul ever endured. Let it be enough that 
the generations to whom it was given did endure it, 
without our wishing that we had it back. 

The quieter times of a generation ago have a glamour 
about them which was no glamour to those who were 
in them, Were men producing such marvels of con- 
duct and literature and social life in 1872, for ex- 
ample, that any of us should wish to go back to them ? 
Israel kept talking about going back to Egypt, but it 
was chiefly talk, and it is very doubtful if they could 
have made themselves do it after they had drawn a 
full breath of the great spiritual adventure which was 
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leading them op. Samuel Rutherford, when the crag 
and torrent times are fully on with him, ‘bringing 
their experience of conflict and persecution, sighs and 
says that the very sparrows under the eaves of his old 
village church of Anwoth are more happy than he. 
But he lives to change his mind, and to confess that 
for him ‘‘a mixed life is best."’ The city minister 
has moments when it would seem like heaven to be 
back in the quiet country ministry with which he be- 
gan ; but the truth is that he simply could not endure 
the consequent closing up of a hundred channels 
through which now he is finding more life, though, 
with the invariable accompaniment of more life, some 
weariness and pain. George Herbert seems the fair- 
est picture in the world of a man making the glad ex- 
change of court and crowd for the quiet life as he 
takes the tiny charge of Bemerton to work and pray 
among the silences ; but there were times when the 
moor and fen became almost unbearable in the tax 
which they put upon his spirit. Then we find Her- 
bert questioning God as to whether it would not be 
better after all for him to receive some promotion and 
go up into more varied service. One of our present- 
day essayists deliberately took himself out of the world 
for a term of years to meditate in the country, that his 
message might take form without the touch of haste 
or pressure. “Now that he has come back and given 
it to us one can only say that, good as it is, it is nowise 
marvelously better than that of many others who gave 
us theirs out of the very heart of the cities and the 
crowds. For solitude is not a mechanical thing, but a 
spiritual, and one may master it for himself with very 
little in the way of outward helps. The quietest place 
in the world is not in some lonely glen where the 
silence is so great that you can hear it, but just around 
the corner from the noisiest thoroughfare. A woman 
who fled New York for an isolated farm, and found 
the most complete mechanical solitude, said that in 
those awful days her feelings made more noise than a 
whole elevated road, so that she and her husband had 
to come back to New York in search of peace. They 
found it in a little store just off the great track of busi- 
ness, where ‘‘she could lean back on the great city 
around her and let the million hands of her fellow- 
beings lift her surely into ‘péace."’ 

We have been saying many shallow and uncon- 
sidered ‘things about this crag and torrent time. We 
say many of them simply because we think we ought 
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to, and we withhold many. glorious things we might say - 


because we do not quite know whether it would be ~ 
right to say them until we know better what the 
general driftof opinion is. We have seen the obvious 
things about our age, and, as with every other time, 
they have been discouraging enough ; but it is getting 
nearly time to set some of the less obvious s'to 


_ music, It is quite likely too, that our careless talk 


about our present experience is more burdensome than 
the experience itself. The world’s speed is never so 
fast but that our talk can outrun it, and we all know 
how the idea of going a mile to do some errand is 
really more burdensome than the mile itself, which is 
likely to prove rather refreshing. 

Let one and another stand up and tell the truth, 
which is that he never was so much of aman as he 
has been since he got pushed out upon this great cur- 
rent of activity. Let him confess that he has tapped . 
new levels of endurance and discovery, of ability and 
service, of joy and courage whose existence he never 
suspected until this time began. Let him tell how 
his life, which used to follow whim and preference, 
he has now learned to order here and there like a 
gereral so that it does what he intends it todo. He 
will acknowledge that never in his life did he find 
so much occasion for prayer or so much necessity for 
itas now. He is tired, yes, but he is so much more 
than that. He has to go faster than he did, but he 
can remember times when he longed for some- 
thing to drive him faster. He has not used half so 
much faith at any time in his life as he does now when 
he has to use it or go under. Let us tell the truth, 
each for himself, and many of us can no longer sin- 
cerely repeat the shallow conventionality that this 
materialistic age is the death-blow to faith ; we shall 
be saying that it is a new and splendid epoch of it. 

To all those who are familiar with its origin it has 
been something of a wonder that ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light’’ 
has been so universally transferred to the experience 
of death. It is a threshold hymn, a young man's 
hymn. It is the song of one who scents the battle 
and the charge, and prays’ that each experience as it 
comes shall find him with a soul open to all it brings 
of truth and, beauty and dicipline and power, The 
greatest danger of each stage will be the temptation to 
slur it, over, to think it is without significance, to miss 
its richness and to recognize no guiding hand. ‘‘ Each 
age can claim its. sacred task but once.’’ 
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God’s Call the Final Test 


It is a hard saying, that we usually do our best 
work in the things that come hardest to us. But this 
is a truth that is being abundantly proved, in every 
walk of life, with every passing year. It calls only 
for a fair facing of the facts to recognize it. It has 
been urged editorially for many years in The Sunday 
School Times, yet it always calls out protests from 
readers. So when, a few weeks ago, the old truth was 
again presented in a note here under the title ‘‘ Our 
Bent and God's Calls,'’ the Editor was confident that 
he would be called to account. That he was not mis- 
taken ; is shown by letters from New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. The first correspondent, a loved friend of 
the Editor's and of many others whose lives this reader 
has blessed in a long life-time of peculiarly rich ser- 
vice, writes : 


Unless you thoroughly revise your editorial entitled ** Our 
Bent and God's Calls"’ in the issue of March 23, very many of 
your readers cannot fail to be both disheartened and discour- 
aged. Let me specify just what I mean, then you will under- 
stand my point. On March 1, [ commenced my forty-seventh 
consecutive year as a primary Sunday-school teacher in this my 
fourth field of rich work, and in each case the position was offered 
to and most strongly pressed upon me by those who belicved I 
had some special ines for the work. If 1 can accept the uni- 
form testimony of the pastors, superintendents and pare :ts in 
every Sunday-school where I have taught, God has blessed the 
service, and to doubt it would be to doubt my very existence ; 
but to God alone be all the glory. Sw, according to your 
editorial, I ought not to have accepted the position in the 
first instance, because w¢ferly unfitted for it, and to have carried 
it on through all these years as a heavy, almost unendurable 
work, while on the contrary my whole heart has been in this 
work, which, I must believe, God sent to me. If your theory 
be true, this very fact is good evidence that I am in the wrong 
place, and have been there many years, for your own words 
are : ‘‘God is likely to call us into a form of work where we 
can serve most effectively, and such work is likely to be against, 
not parallel with our bent, or inclination."' 


, 


The Connecticut reader puts a ‘‘ poser’’ in this way : 


I read with interest. the articles in the ‘Times, and would like 
to ask a lite about a recent’ one. Do you think that one who 


deliehts in ‘seeing things grow, and in the life on the farm 


Should a dorn teacher be- 
It has always seemed to me 
that life’ furnished enough obstacles for most people without 
seeking any more, Am I wrong? 


generally, should go into a store? 
come a nurse or stenographer ? 


It is as wrong to seek for difficulties as to seek for 
ease. It is not only possible, but it is a positive duty, 
to enjoy our work. It is a sin not to rejoice in our 
work, It is wrong to ‘‘ hunt trouble."’ On this plat- 
form The Sunday School Times stands solidly, as it 
always has ; and it is glad that these two readers take 
the same ground so positively. Nothing was said or 
even implied in the editorial comment mentioned, to 
the effect that we ought to seek obstacles, or that joy- 
otis work is not good work. The truth which the 
protesters have misunderstood was this: one’s dest 
work is hkely to be hard work, rather than easy ; on 
this account, inclination and facility in a certain 
direction are likely to be barriers rather than helps to 
real success ; God is likely to call a man into the work 
which he can do best; and God's call, not man’s 
bent, should be the determining factor every time. 
The faithful New Jersey worker seems to overlook 
completely the fact that the work in which he has 
been so richly blessed was, as he distinctly states, of 
sought by him because of personal inclination ; he 
was called into it by others who were clearly acting 
for God. This confirms, not contradicts, the truth 
that we are not as a rule safe judges of our own fitness 
or unfitness in any line. A man is seldom to be 
trusted to pick out his own field of labor. ‘It is safer 
to let God do this, as the New Jersey teacher did. 
God's call, not personal inclination, settled the matter 
for him, as it should for us all. If God’s call was in 
accordance with his own strong inclination and liking, 
that was no reason for disregarding God's call. Duty 
is none the less duty because it is pleasant from the 
start. But it is only fair to recognize that ease in 
deing our best work is the exception rather than the 
rute. 

As: for enjoying our God-ordained work, that isa 


_of Judas, nor the hatred of the 
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duty to which the. Bible summons everyone. 

there is no joy that compares with the j 

ing They that i ound in hard v mk 
y of “easy and colériess, This vigorous, 

full-blooded joy is a growth and a result ; it comes 


_ out of effort, in and by accomplishment. It is pos- 


sible in every form of effort to which God calls,—but 
in no other. Dr. Wayland Hoyt has said tersely : 
‘The best way to want to do a thing is to do it.”’ 
But it must be the thing that God wants us to do. It 
would be folly for the nature-lover about whom the 
Connecticut reader inquires to take up life in a store 
just because that was distasteful. But if God calls 
the nature-lover to sell calico over a counter, he 
may, if he will, find more downright joy in that task 
than in all the meadows and streams in the universe. 
So of the ‘‘ born teacher,’’—if there is such a person. 
Professor Brumbaugh deliberately named his book 


‘The Making of a Teacher’’ instead of *‘ The Train-° 


ing of the Teacher,’’ becausé he wanted to show at 
the outset that teachers are made, not born. He calls. 
attention to ‘‘ the vast difference between what we are 
by native endowment and what we become by 
specific training.’’ If God calls into the work of 
teaching one who thinks he is specially fitted for teach-_ 
ing, well and good ; but God's call, not one’s inclina- 
tion, should be the test. There is no gain nor sense 
in seeking obstacles for obstacles’ sake, of course ; 
but there is tremendous gain in refusing to be deterred 
by obstacles if they le between us and God’s work, 
‘and in recognizing that God's call is very likely to be 
in that direction. 
ax 


Does Sin Ever Help God ?. 

There are some truths that we know because God 
implanted them within us when he made us in his 
image. One such truth is that God is good, and that 
evil is always opposed to God. It is well to remem- 
ber this when we are tempted to think, from any 
chain of events, that evil may help God or man. ‘A 
minister in Indiana raises this question : 


I see in Mr. Gordon's exposition of the Sunday-school les- 
son for April 2t some statements that I do not quite under- 
stand. Would you pleasé help me a little? He ‘states that 
‘*God did not need the bitter hatred of the Jews, nor the 
treaghery of Judas, nor the selfish cowardice of Pilate, to work 
out a plan of atonement for sin."'' ‘‘ He does not get good out 
of bad, for that would be impossible, nor by means of the bad, 
for that. would be equally impossible.” _ In these statements 
Mr. Gordon means to say that God did mot use the treachery 
ews, to bring about the be- 
trayal and death of Christ ; and that no good came out of 
their acts. How is this? How could an innocent man be 
justly put to death? And how could salvation come without 
Christ's being put to death? _ I am sure you will help many a 
reader if you will straighten this matter out. 


God uses sinning men; but God never uses sin. 
God takes the results of men’s sinful work, and uses 
those results for his own good purposes ; but whatever 
God does he could do better without sin or the results 
of sin, than with it. Sin always hinders, balks, 
retards, diverts, opposes, what God would do; the 
fact that he goes right on working does not mean that 
sin ever helps him, but only that sin fails to defeat 
him, while making it necessary for him to work out his 
loving results in spite of—always and only in spite of— 
sin. Evil and good, the Devil and God, are not dif- 
ferent in degree: they are different in essence and 
being. The one has no part in the other, nor ever 
can have. Judas’ treachery did not save the world. 
Jesus Christ saved the world in spite of Judas’ treach- 
ery. No good, but only evil and misery, came out 
of that treachery and the hatred of the Jews. The 
only good to be found in the blackness of those last 
days of Jesus on earth was the unconquerable love of 
God and his Son which would not be quenched even 
by those who tried to defeat him. When one asks 
how salvation could have come and how the atone- 
ment could have been effected without a Judas or the 
unjust death of Christ, one is asking a question that 
man has no right nor capacity even toconsider, Of one 
thing we may be certain : but for the sin of mankind's 
estrangement from Ged which showed itself in the acts 
of Judas and the Jews, no atonement would have been 
necessary. Sin was not needed for the atonement ; 
the atonement- was needed because of sin. And 
after the sin of the world had made an atonement 
necessary, we may be very sure that God did not need 
more sin to help him to effect that atonement. Let 
us not puzzle our sin-blurred brains in trying to imagine 
how he would have done it! , Rather let us pray the 
Father that in the life-giving stcength of Christ's atone- 
ment, which triumphed in spite of Judas, we may be 
kept from still further fighting and hindering him in 
the conflict which is one day going to wipe sin from 
the universe. 


of overcom-_ 
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LESSON FOR MAY 26 (Exod. 2: 1-15) 


A DoMESTIC 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES 


DIFFERENCE 


BY IAN MACLAREN 


(C concluded from last week’ s issue. ) 


OU were quite right, Mrs. Sprott, to come to 
me in the circumstances,’’ said Carmichael 
gravely, for he saw how deeply the poor girl 

had been wounded, and how keen was her humiliation, 
‘«and I’m very glad you did so, for you must on no 
account post that letter. Unless in the most desperate 
circumstances—and yours are not quite that, you know 
—a wife must not let any one come in between her hus- 
band and herself. You may be sure I’ m not going to 
meddle, but I would like to comfort you as much as 
possible, and you know, I hope, without my saying 
it, that I quite “sympathize with you in this queer trial 
you are passing through. 
Tust let us see, and imagine, Mrs. Sprott, that you are 
answering questions out of a catéthism. Your hus- 
band always does’ provide enough money, ‘and you 
have never any fear, as some young wives have, that 
they cannot make ends meet, and that some day they 
may have to leave their pretty little home.’’ 

‘«There’s no fear of that with James; he’s the 
most saving and careful creature you could find in the 
whole city. He told me only last week that he had 
invested some money for baby—just imagine, the 
little man is a shareholder, if that’s what you call it, 
in: the something-or-other railway, I can’t remember 
what.”’ 

««Quite so, and your husband is not a lazy man 
who pays no attention to his business, and I don't 
think, so far' as I can hear, that he has many bad 
habits.’’ 

««T should think.not ; why James is fit to be a 
minister, like that dreadful man MacCluckie that 
started his name. I'll give my word that. there’s not 
a better living man in the whole city, and as’ for work, 
why I can hardly get him. to take’ a‘holiday ; he says 
he ‘must gét his “business established, so “ that’ baby 


.and me—oh, bother, I should have said I—may be 


quite-safe.if—I hate to hear him: talk: like this—any- 
thing happened to him.’ 

‘That is very satisfactory. And. is his temper 
very hasty, and does he fly out at you occasionally ? ? 
Pardon me, this is a catechism, you: know.’ 

‘«Temper! “I never knew a man have so little, or 
have such a hold of himself ; he vexes me about the 
accounts, as.I told you, and by all that wretched .¢x- 
actness, and by his little lectures, but he has never 
said one really cross word to me. He's just'splendid 
that way, and when there's any little thing goes 
wrong, like pipes bursting or bother about your car- 
riage going to the seaside, he’s most managing. I've 
got the temper, you know, and I may tell you that 
when I'm in a wax he’s gentleness itself.’’ 

‘« The only other thing that occurs to me to ask is 
this, does:he forget your marriage day or your birth- 
day ? Would hé bring home something for such oc- 
casions?’» ~And- as: he -asked this question, Car- 
michael had: the’air of a man who had heard things. 

‘*How curious you should ask that, for though 
James is so dead against extravagance, and is always 
preaching that they who go slowly go surely—that's 
one of his sayings, you know—he gave mea pair of 
the diviest brushes with silver backs,— real silver, 
you know, and art figures, for my birthday, and a 
perfect duck of a ring to commemorate our marriage 
day..:: And he said;—but I’m not going to tell that to 
anybody:’’ And it was plain that Mrs. Sprott was 
smoothing her ruffled plumes. 

‘« Well, Mrs. Sprott, instead of putting the letter 
in the post-office, and making two homes miserable, 
and instead of you going back to your father and 
wishing you hadn't done so as soon as you had left 
the station, you will just give me the letter. That it? 
So. Now we'll watch it burn, and there it has all 
ended in smoke. You are very much in love with 
your husband, who is only a man like the rest of us, 
and has his failings. But you know he will never 
disgrace you, he will keep a good roof above your 
head, he will compass you with attention, and you 
will be proud of much work which he does for the 
good of his fellow-men. Mrs, Sprott, I venture to 
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Still, things might be worse.: 


-methods of domestic management. 





ean: that you give him a very warm welcome when 


-he'comes home to-night, and that youtell him next 


Saturday that you are simply going to work like a 
tiger at those accounts, and that’ as he’s a good busi- 
ness man, you are going to ask him to help you.’ 

* «What an impossible and howling ass MacCluckie 
is, to be sure,’’ said Carmichael to himself when Mrs. 
Sprott had departed, ‘‘and yet he’s a decent and 
well-meaning ass.. ~ And not an ass in business, either, 
or insmorals. . She's a delightful girl, although I dare 
say she’s a trifle disappointing with the household 
books, but she has plenty of sense and a sound stock 
of pride. Suppose’’'— Carmichael concluded his 
soliloquy —‘twe. try. an experiment.’’ And so he 
wrote a note to Sprott asking him to call on his way 
home, as-he wished to speak to him about church 
affairs. 

‘«Much-ebliged.to you for looking in, and saving 
me a walk out to your house, though it’s an immense 
temptation, I may tell you; to have half an hour's talk 
with your wife. If I may be allowed to say so, she is 
one of the brightest and most charming girls that I 
know, and I am certain every person has the same 
Opinion. It must be pleasant for you to hear, as no 
doubt you do, so many nice things said about her, 
but that wasn’t what Iwas going to talk about. It was 
about the motion you have tabled for Monday even- 
ing, which I am afraid will cause some division in the 
committee.”’ 

‘*Very likely it will, Mr..Carmichael ; but I was 
looking over several. books of: order last night, and I 
am quité confirmed: in my. opinion;‘that mine is the 
only course in keeping with the law of the Kirk, and, 
as | am prepared ‘also to argue, with’ the rules of busi- 
ness, But before we go into that tnatter ‘allow me to 
express my appreciation of the reiiarks you were good 
enough to make ‘regarding ‘Mrs. Sprott. She is— 
though it may not become me to sdy so—all that you 
have mentioned, and her disposition is as excellent as 
her. appearance is—well, agreeable.'’ 

#5 AL Agreeabl¢-+ why she's lovety-+- “Sou-have a ~jolly 


heme, in: fact, Sprott; afid ee niiséry“in-- 


side some families witefe-thé sbahd don’t 
poll together, you would thank God even more than 
you do for such a blessing as he gave you in your 
wife and that baby, who is just A 1.’’ 

*«Yes,’’ replied Mr. Sprott, ‘*we are very happy, 
and I trust that I-am grateful ; of course, as an old 
divine says, there’s a crook in every lock, and if we 
hadn't some little trial we should have no discipline 
for our souls. You are not to understand that there 
is anything seriously wrong in our family life, but it 
is curious you should have touched on the matter ; 
there is just a very slight difference, which I would 
like to speak to you about. You will of course regard 
this communication as absolutely confidential, for I 
am certain that Mrs. Sprott would be most indignant 
if she knew that I had mentioned it; it’s the last 
thing that she would do herself.’’ And when Car- 
michael indicated that he was a deep well into which 
every word sank and disappeared out of sight and re- 
call, MacCluckie Sprott pursued his measured course, 

‘*It would be unpardonable to occupy your time 
with details, but I may say in a word that .in my 
weekly revisal of household accounts I have found 
Mrs. Sprott occasionally more than slightly inaccurate, 
and also sometimes very unwilling to enter into my 
Nor has she 
always supported me as I expected her to do when I 
was giving the servants some directions, in their 
particular departments, which I judged wise and use- 
ful. As regards petty cash, Mrs. Sprott does not 
know what it means.”’ 

‘*Gracious goodness,’’ cried Carmichael—he ought 
not to have used such expressions, but he was far too 
much of a layman—springing to his feet and looking 
with really unfeigned amazement at Sprott’s formal 
figure and-self-sufficient countenance, ‘‘do you mean 
to tell me that you bother yourself with the house 
accounts, and that you instruct the servants in their 
duties? James MacCluckie Sprott, you’ re not.a man, 
you’ re a marvel, the like of you could not be found in 
the city. .A-man who.can do‘such things could com- 
mand the British Navy, or square the circle. Do you 
know I should like to shake hands with you, but. I 
do not feel 1 am worthy. 
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‘* Joking !'’ continued Carmichael, for Sprott was 


‘regarding him with great amazement,’ ‘«do you im- 


agine I would jest on a subject so serious? ‘Honestly, 
I am lost in admiration of your capacity. One under- 
stands how you can put our committees right if you 
can manage your cook and keep the household ac- 
counts."” 

‘*But what do you—do?’’ stammered - Sprott, 
whose world seemed to be breaking up. ‘‘I don't 
mean you personally, Mr. Carmichael, but the heads 
of households generally."’ 

**What do I do,’’ Carmichael ‘cried in huge de- 
light, ‘‘oh, I'll tell you that without hésitation, exactly 
what every other sensible man does, unless he is a 
genius, of course. As soon as we came home from 
our marriage tour, which was ten days, and not very 
far, my wife and I came to an agreement about the 
division of labor. I was to attend to the church, 
and she was to look after the home. I was to provide 
the money and she was to spend it. We established 
a bank account and I paid in everything into it, she 
draws out what is needed and pays all the accounts, 
it's as simple as day ; all great inventions are, like 
the screw, you know. I've never given a thought to 
money since I was married, the only bother is when 
my wife forgets to give me money for the car, and I 
have to pay postage stamps ; and one day I had to go 
out to the country to see a sick person, and as I had 
only ninepence the railway clerk took my watch-chain 
for a pledge. There will always be some little incon- 
veniences, you know, Sprott, with every scheme. 
Petty cash! It's I who get the petty cash, but I 
render no account, just go and ask for more.’’ And 
at the sight of Sprott, who was now speechless, and at 
the thought of that extremely exact and punctilious 
person getting his few pennies for the day, and other- 
wise leaving his worldly substance in the hands of 
Mrs. Sprott, Carmichael chuckled aloud. 

‘¢ Look here, Mr. Sprott, speaking quite seriously, 
that is what I do. But every man has his own way, 
and this is what I would recommend to you, just for 
an experiment. Give your wife a generous monthly 
allowance—generous, mark you, and put her.on her 
mettle to work the house economically,, and then see 
how it comes out at the end of three months. It will 
do her a jolly lot of good to have the responsibility 
and it will save you ever so much worry. That's my 
advice as an aged married person, just approaching 
his golden wedding, or to speak: quite truthfully, who 
has found two years’ married life on this principle a 
tremendous: success.” 

“-Mac@luckie Sptott “gave ne wtonhide” but. hé left 
considerably impressed, and Carmichael at: odd 
moments wondered what ‘had*happened, and then was 
beginning to forget the incident, when’ Mrs. Sprott 
one morning burst into his study overflowing with 
delight and self-satisfaction. 

‘«Do you remember, Mr. Carmichael, when I called 
upon you one morning, and filled this study with my 
cowardly clamour about the cook and the petty cash, 
and threatened to’do all kinds of horrid things if 
James interfered any more with the accounts? I dare 
say you have forgotten all about it, but I haven't, 
and I’ve always been rather ashamed of bothering 
you, and telling secrets ; but I want to let yoti know 
that everything is quite changed now in the domestic 
economy and-petty cash department, and I've scored 
a rattling success. You really want to know about 
it? Well, that’s very good-natured of you, and here's 
the whole story of the transformation scene in six 
words, or as near to six as a woman ever gets. Three 
months ago exactly last Saturday, when I went into 
the study after breakfast and was sicker than I had 
ever been in my life, for I knew there were half-a- 
dozen mistakes at least, James hardly looked at the 
accounts, and then told me he was going to leave the 
whole management of the house in my hands, and 
pay so much money into the bank in my name, 
and that I was to manage it as carefully as possible, 
and let him see at the end how much I'd saved. Mr. 
Carmichael, I declare I almost fainted ; and when he 
said he would help me any time I wanted to add up 
figures, but that he wasn’t going to ask any questions, 
and that he believed I would turn out an A 1 house- 
keeper, I confess to you I simply rimped around that 
old study. Of course I kissed him, and he looked 
quite another man going down the street, gay and 
jaunty, you know.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ said Carmichael. 

‘« The three months are up ; Jim says he was never 
better fed in all his life ; the cook stayed on after all, 
for she’s a good sort if she isn’t ragged ; and guess 
how much I have over? Can't you? Eleven pounds 
fifteen and sixpence ha’ penny. I'm awfully proud of 
that halfpenny. You never saw any man so pleased 
as Jim looked when he knew that all the accounts 
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were paid and saw the bank-book. And he is good, 
he has ordered me to spend that eleven pounds on 
anything I like for myself, and I am going to have 
such a dream of a frock, pink silk with gauze over, 
and lace. Besides other things, all in remembrance 
of my first real housekeeping. Life is so different 
and Jim is ever so much nicer, doesn’t talk about 
principles at all, and hardly ever argues. 

‘¢1 wonder,'’ said Mrs. Sprott, catching a gleam in 
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{ IS now nearly a hundred years since 
the key to the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphic characters of ancient 
Egypt was first discovered by Dr. 
‘“@ Thomas Young. Year after year the 
‘9 tombs and temples of Egypt were ran- 
23% sacked for antiquities, the museums 
“= of Europe became filled with Egyptian 
monuments, and the labors of Champollion and others 
revealed the meaning of the inscriptions which were 
painted or engraved upon them. Nevertheless noth- 
ing came to light that had any reference to the so- 
journ of the Israelites in Egypt, or to their exodus 
fron the house of bondage, and sceptical writers began 
to ask why such should be the case. 

The scepticism, however, was not really justified. 
A little reflection would have shown those who ashed 
this question how unlikely it was that the Israelites 
should be referred to on the monuments of their op- 
pressors. The Egyptians regarded the settlers in 
Goshen much as the Bed’ween are regarded to-day ; 
they were merely a body of half-civilized herdsmen 
from Asia, who eventually lost their liberty and be- 
came, mere public serfs. No, mention of such low- 
caste foreigners, was likely to occur on the walls of 
the temples of the gods or the tombs of the priests 
and nobles.. Still less likely was it that any mention 
should be found of the escape of the revolted slaves, 
vr of the disasters which bad preceded it. It was 
victory and success which the Egyptian Pharaoh re- 
corded on his public monuments, not a story of dis- 
aster and humiliation. It seemed to the historian in 
the highest degree improbable that any allusion to 
the Israelites would ever be discovered. 

And yet the improbable has happened. In 1896 
Professor Petrie discovered the name of the Israelites, 
spelled in full, I-s-r-a-l-u, on a stele of Meneptah, 
the son of Ramses II, at Thebes. Meneptah had 
just defeated a confederacy of Libyans and others who 
had invaded Egypt and threatened to destroy the 
monarchy of the Pharaohs. The inscription in which 
the name occurs is a hymn of thanksgiving for deliv- 
erance from danger. At. the end of it we read: 
‘*Plundered is the land of Canaan with every [at- 
presnaess!| evil ; despoiled is the land of Ashkelon ; 
captured is the land of Gezer ; the land of Yensam is 
become as a thing of nought ; the Israelites are deso- 
lated, their seed is not; the land of the Horites is 
become as the widows of Egypt."’ 

‘The language of the poet is very remarkable. Aill 
the places named have the ideograph of ‘‘land’’ at- 
tached to them, with one exception ; the Israelites 
alone are landless. It is clear, therefore, that they 
had already left the land of Goshen, and had not as 
yet, so far as the Egyptian writer knew, acquired any 
fresh land of their own. Equally remarkable is the 
statement that the destruction of ‘the seed’’ of the 
Israelites is followed by the widowhood of the Horites 
of Southern Palestine. The statement is sufficient to 
show that the poet did not intend the word «seed "’ 
to be taken in its literal sense ; indeed, the fact that the 
Israelites had no land would of itself exclude such an 
interpretation. The inhabitants.of Edom and South- 
ern Canaan were kinsmen of the Israelites ; it was 
toward them that the fugitive serfs had fled, and con- 
sequently the destruction of the Israelitish +: seed"’ 
would make their women like the widows of Egypt 
whose husbands were dead. The « seed,’’ therefore, 
whose destruction had desolated Israel, must have 
been the male seed of the nation. 

Meneptah's hymn thus bears witness both to the de. 
struction of the male seed of the Israelites and to the 
Israelitish exodus from Egypt, and, at the same time, 
fixes the date of the latterevent. The invasion of the 
Libyans and their allies took place in the fifth year of 
Meneptah's reign, and it would seem that the flight of 
the Israelites cm the land of Gashe~ »-rs Closely associ- 
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Carmichael's eye, ‘*no, | am sure you didn't break ~ 
confidence ; but you may have spoken to him on your 
own account. I am certain that you did. Qh, you 
are a dear. You can't imagine how happy you have 
made two people. If you were an old minister with 
white hair, do you know what | would do? .1 would 
come over and give you a real good hug.’ And Mrs, 
Sprott went off with a high heart to buy that frock. 
LiverPooL, Enc. 





The Monuments’ Light on Israel’s Bondage 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 








ated with it. Thisthrows light on a passage in an inscrip- 
tion of Meneptah in which he describes the invasion 
and his own successful resistance to it. The passage 
is unfortunately mutilated, but we iearn from it that 
Heliopolis or On was memaced by the invaders whose 
‘*tents'’ were pitched in the neighborhood where the 
land ‘‘ was uncultivated, having been left as pasture 
for cattle for the sake of the foreigners. It had been 
abandoned since the time of [our] ancestors.’ Heli- 
opolis stood to the northeast of Cairo, on the edge of 
the desert, which ‘extends northward to the land of 
Goshen, and it is probable, therefore, that Brugsch, 
Maspero, Naville, and other leading Egyptian schol- 
ars, are right in believing that the encampment of the 
enemy was pitched in close touch with the disaffected 
Israelites. _Meneptah goes on to state that ‘' the kings 
of Lower Egypt’’ had been obliged to take refuge 
within their walled cities for lack of troops. 


Concessions to the Cattle-Herding Foreigners 


The uncultivated land which had been given by the 
predecessors of the Pharaoh as pasturage for the ‘cat- 
tle of the foreigner is known to us from: other refer- 
ences. In a letter addressed to Meneptah ‘in the 
eighth year of his. reigp, and now in the British mu- 
seum, we.are told that some Bed’ween tribes from 
Edom had been: allowed to pass ‘‘the fortress’ of 
Meneptah in the land of Succoth,'’ on the Egyptian 
frontier, and go ‘‘to the lakes of Pithom of Meneptah 
in the land of Succoth, in order to feed themselves 
and to feed their herds on the great estate of the 
Pharaoh,’’ The land. handed over to. the. foreign 
nomads would thus, have been in the Wadi Tumilah, 
extending westward from Ismailiya on to the Suez 
Canal to Zagazig from whence the road ran southward 
to Heliopolis. It was along this road that the British 
troops rode on the eventful night after the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir when they surprised Cairo and took pos- 
session of its citadel. The Wadi Tumilah is the land 
of Goshen of the Old Testament, as was proved by 
the excavations of Professor Naville for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in 1887, its capital being Gosem, 
now represented by.the mounds of Saft-el- Henna. 

Within the boundaries of Goshen stood the treasure- 
cities of Pithom and Raamses, built by the Israelites 
for their Egyptian masters. The discovery of Pithom 
was the first achievement of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and was made by Professor Naville in 1883. 
Its site is now marked by the mounds of Tel-el- 
Maskhuta on the banks of the Freshwater Canal, and. 
is passed by the traveler on his way from Port Said io 
Cairo. Like the town of Raamses, it was built by 
Ramses I] of the nineteeth dynasty, whose long reign 
of sixty-seven years was a continuous record of build- 
ing operations. AH over Egypt, and especially on 
the eastern side of the Delta, cities were built or re- 
stored temples were erected, and huge statues and 
other monuments set up. Trains of captives and 
public serfs were employed in the work, and soon,:. 
thezefore, as the Hebrew population had become an 
object ef suspicion to the state, the easiest way of. pre- 
venting it from being dangerous was_ by depriving it 
of independence and transforming it into:a body of 
public slaves. 

. The discovery ‘of.Pithom settled once: for all who 
was the Pharaoh of the oppression. Egyptologists- 
had long been agreed that the only period known to: 
them in Egyptian history which would suit the require-. 
ments of the biblical narrative was that of Ramses ]1.: 
The prior Ramses, his grandfather, had reigned: only. 
two years, whereas the Pharaoh of Moses must have had: 
a long reign. Moreover, it was known from a papyrus: 
that the founder of the city of. Raamses ‘was: not: 
Ramses I but Ramses Il. - Definite proof, however, : 
that Ramses II was the Israelitish oppressor was lack-; 
ing until it was, afforded by Professor Naville’s dis-i 
covery. Since the Pharaoh of the-oppression was the 
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builder of Pithom, and the showed that 
Pithom owed its origin to Ramsés Il, it followed that 
it was Ramses 1] whose daughter Moses and 
from whose anger he afterwards fled to Midian. 

The discovery of the Pharaoh of the oppression in-' 
volved. the ‘discovery of the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
The Pharaoh of the oppression had died while Moses: 
was in exile and shortly before God bade him return 
to the Egyptian court. Consequently the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus must have been Meneptah the son and 
successor of Ramses II. And as we have seen, this 
exactly fits in with the archzological discoveries of 
recent years. _ It is an inscription of Meneptah which 
implies that the Israelites had left their homes in 
Goshen and fled into the desert, no man knew where, 
and it is a letter to Meneptah which three years later 
describes the land of Goshen as empty of inhabitants. 
The Exodus from Egypt must have taken place be- 
tween Menepteh’s fifth and eighth years. 

The Exodus had afforded little matter for boasting, 
to the Pharaoh and his court poet. Accordingly, the 
poet fell back upon the destruction of the seed of the 
Israelites in the reign of the king's father, just as he 
fell back on the victories of Ramses II over the Hit- 
tites and other nations who are mentioned in the 
inscription along with the Israelites. But he couples 
it with the flight of the Israelites toward the south of 
Canaan, whose Horite inhabitants, he says, would find 
no husbands for their women among the fugitives. - - 

That Moses was saved from the massacre and 
adopted into an Egyptian family is indirectly evi- 
denced by his name. The name is Egyptian, and 
means ‘‘son,’'—a very appropriate designation fer 
the adopted son of an Egyptian princess. It was a 
name borne by several Egyptians in the Mosaic age. 
One of them was a governor of Cush, or Ethiopia, in 
the reign of Meneptah, who has left a record of him- 
self on the recks near Assuan, where he is pictured as 
holding a fan and bowing down before the king in his 
chariot. It was probably the existence of this Messv, 
or Moses the governor of Cush, which gave rise to 
the story narrated by Josephus about the conquest of 
that country by the Hebrew hero; and it is at least 
noticeable that in Numbers 12 we hear of a ‘‘ Cush- 
ite’’ wife of Moses-who is not otherwise mentioned, 
Some Egyptologists have suggested that the princess 
who adopted. Moses was - Bint-Anat, the favorite 
daughter of Ramses II. Her mother was a Canaan-. 
ite, and she herself had a Canaanite name ; hence:it 
has been imagined that she was favorably disposed 
toward the foreigners from Palestine,—a somewhat 
slender foundation, however, upon which to base a 
theory. 


Why Were the Israelites Oppressed ? 


Why’ the Israelites should have been oppressed has 
been disclosed to us by modern discovery. One of 
the last kings of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty en- 
deavored to ‘reform and revolutionize the religion of 
his country. The old religion of the Theban priest- 
hood was prescribed, and an Asiatic form of faith, 
which may be described as a sort of pantheistic mono- 
theism, was forced upon an unwilling people. The 
Pharaoh's court became more than half Asiatic; the 
higher offices of state were filled with the Canaan- 
itish kinsfolk of the Hebrews, and even the native art 
of Egypt was replaced by the art of the stranger. But 
the eighteenth dynasty fell in the throes of civil and 
religious war, and the nineteenth dynasty. represented 
the successful national reaction against the religion 
and influence of the foreigner. The Asiatic officials 
were slain or driven from the country along with the 
adherents of the néw religion, and those who remained 
found themselves confronted by the hatred and sus- 
picion of their Egyptian neighbors. Every.effort was 
made to prevent them from ever again obtaining power 
in the country, or giving assistance to invaders from 
Asia. Here, then, is an explanation of the policy of 
Ramses II towards the Israelites ; they were deprived 
of their freedom, and made to labor at the buildings 
with which he was filling the land. Wien this did 
not suffice to check their multiplying, the destruction 
of the male children was determined on. | It was part 
of a general policy which marks off the nineteenth 
dynasty of Egypt from the preceding dynasty. 

It can no longer be said, therefore; that the Egyp- 
tian monuments know nothing of the: bondage of 
Israel, and cast no light upon it. On the contrary, 
the knowledge and light are far more abundant than 
we had any reason to expect, and they clear up much in 
the biblical narrative which needed explanation. ‘They 
give us the political background of the story of Exodus, 
its setting, as it were, in history and geography. It 
has ceased to be isolated, and has taken its place at 
last-in the general ‘current of human history. 

Carro, Ecyprt. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 26 (&xed. 2: I-15) 





LESSON 8. 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And there went a man of the house of 
Levi, and took ¢o wife a datghter of Levi. 

2 And the woman conceived, and bare a 
son : and when she saw him that he was a 
goodly child, stie hid him three months. 

3 And when she could not longer hide him, 
she took for Him an -ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put 
the child therein ; and she laid 7# in the flags 
by the river's brink. \ 

4 And his sister stood afar off, to wit what 
would be done to him. 

5 4 And the ‘daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to wash Aerse/f at the river; and her 
maidens walked along by the river's side : 
and when she saw the ark among the flags, 
she sent her maid to fetch it. 

6 And when she had opened if, she saw the 
child: and, “behold, the babe wept. And she 
had compassion on him, and said, This is one 
of the Hebrews’ children. 

7 Then said his sister to Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, Shall { go and call to thee a nurse of the 
Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child 
for thee ? i 

8 And Pharaoh's daughter said to her, Go. 
And the maid went and called the child's 
mother. 

And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, 
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AMERICAN REVISION 

r And there went a man of the house of 
Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi. 2 
And the woman conceived, and bare a son: 
and when she saw him that He was a goodly 
child, she hid him.three months. 3 And when 
she could not longer hide him, she took for 
him an ark of ! bulrushes, and daubed it with 
2 slime and with pitch ; and she put the child 
therein, and laid it in the flags by the river's 
brink. 4 And his sister stood afar off, to 
know what would be done to him. 5 And the 
daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe at 
the river ; and her maidens walked along by 
the river-side ; and she saw the ark among the 
flags, and sent her handmaid to fetch it. 6 
And she opened it, and saw the. child: and, 
behold, the babe wept. And she had com- 
passion on him, and said, This is one of the 
Hebrews’ children. 7 Then said his sister to 
Pharaoh's daughter, Shall I go and call thee 
a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may 
nurse the child for thee? 8 And’ Pharaoh's 
daughter said to her, Go. And the maiden 
went and called the child's mother. 9 And 
Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, Take this 
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I will give thee thy wages. And the woman 
took child,-and nursed it. . 

to And the child grew, and she brought 
him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became 
her ‘son. And she called his name: Moses : 
and she said, Because I drew him out of the 
water. ine . 

11 § And it came to pass in those days, 
when. Moses was grown, that he went out unto 
his brethren, and looked on their burdens : 
and he spied an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, 
one of his brethren, 

12 And he looked this way and that way, 
and when he saw that ¢kere was no man, he 
slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 

13 And when he, went out the second day, 
beheld, two men of the Hebrews strove. to- 

ther: and he said to him that did the wrong, 

herefore smitest thou thy fellow? ‘ 

14 And he said, Who made thee a prince 
and a judge over us? intendest thou to kill 
me, as thou killedst the tian? And 
Moses feared, and said, Surely this thing is 
known. 

15 Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he 
sought to slay Moses. But Moses fled from 
the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of 
Midian : and he sat down by a well. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


give thee thy wages. And the woman took 
the child, and. nursed it. 1o And the child 
grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's 
daughter, and he: became her son. And she 
called his. name % Moses, and said, Because I 
4 drew him out of the water. 

11 And it Came to-pass in those days, when 
Moses was grown up, that he went out unto 
his brethren, and looked of their burdens : 
and he saw an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, 
one of his brethren. 12 And he looked this 
way and that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he smote the Egyptian, 
and hid him in the sand, 13 And he went 
out the second day, and, behold, two men of 
the Hebrews were striving together : and he 
said to him that did: the wrong, Wherefore 
smitest thou thy’ fellow? 14 And he said, 
Who made -thee a prince and a judge. over 
us? thinkest thou to kill me, as thou Killedst 
the Egyptian? And Moses feared, and said, 
Surely the thing is known. 15 Now when 
Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to slay 
Moses. But Moses fled from the face of Pha- 
raoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian; and 
he sat down by a well. 


1 That is, papyrus. * That is, ditumen. * Heb. Mosheh. 4 Heb. mashah, to draw out. 
‘ PRoNnuUNCIATION,—Pharaoh, Fa’ro ; Egyptian, E-jip’shan: Midian, Mid’i-an. 


Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and 


Your Summer Opportunity 
A Werd from the Editor 


OME of the teachers who use The Sunday Sehool 
Times have. made a discovery that has almost 
revolutionized their class work--for ‘the. better. 

But it,is a. simple discovery, and it lies within the 
reach of all. ill you take a leaf from their expe- 
rience, and try it yourself? Here are a few extracts 
from many letters about Aufi/s’ use of the Mystery 
Box : — 


I believe that it is the life of my class to use this work.— 
A Georgia Teacher. 

They [the boys] are now deeply interested in the lesson, 
because they know something about it to start with.— 
A Connecticut Teacher. 

The plan was a beautiful one, and just what was needed 
in my class to interest the girls in the lesson,—A New Jersey 
Teacher. 

Your plan has hit the mark. I use it in my class of ten 
young ladies. Please keep it up. — 4 Pa. Teacher, 

The Mystery Box has proved very successful in my class, 
keeping up great interest through the summer.—A Ca/- 
fornia Teaché?. 

The improvement in the class since we took up this work 
last summer has been something wonderful. Since the 
first of November [date of letter March 1] not one of my 
girls has been absent a single time. Each of them has 
always been. ready to answer promptly any question. I 
wish I could write you a letter of recommendation that 
would cause other classes to take up this work, for I do 
not think there is anything that improves a class so much, 
—A Georgia Teacher. 

I never enjoyed or understood the Bible so well as since 
these questions began.—-An Oregon Teacher. — 

I wish there were more children in Manitoba who would 
take as much interest in the Mystery Box as Miss B ’s 
class.—A Manitoba Pupil, 





Now the Mystery Box works well all the year 
round, but it was started as a hot weather plan, be- 
cause it will hold a class together when teacher, or 
pupils, or both, are away on vacations, and at the 
same time it offers a healthy stimulus'to those who 
do not go away, but whose interest may flag in mid- 
summer heat. x 

While you are all together, the pupils bring the re- 
sults of their ‘‘ mystery search” into the class, and 
there is a healthy rivalry to see who has found the 
most answers. If a pupil is away, the Times follows 
the absentees, and the search is continued at sea- 
shore or mountains, and pupils report by mail to the 
teacher week by week. r if the teacher only is 
away, let him write to the class each week, givin 
the answers to the questions, which the class will 
read aloud only after they have done their own work. 

It is your summer opportunity in Sunday-school 
work. For here are some of the things it accomplishes: 


Keeps you in touch with absent pupils. 
Keeps you, when away, in touch with the pupils at home. 
Compels the pupils’ unflagging because interested at- 


child away, and nurse it for me, and I will 
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tention to the lessons through the summer, at home or 
away. 

Solves the vexing problem of ‘*Can’t get my class to 
study the lesson at home.”’ 


The ‘‘how” of the thing is simple enough. About 
two cents a pupil per week wit key for supplyin 
every member of your class with The Sunday Schoo 
Times for three months. For’25 cents each paper 
will be mailed te their own homes, and addresses may 
be changed just as often as summer plans necessitate. 
Is it worth this cost to have your summer problems 
solved? In every class where five or more copies of 
the Times are ordered, they may be had at the special 
club‘rate of 20 cents for three mohths. ' : 

The only reason for anyone's donsideting this plan 
is the definite, immediate gain it offers: in increased 
class interest and Bible knowledge. But as an en- 
couragement to good work, The Sunday School Times 


will publish, next autumn, an Honor Roll of the ™ 


names, of all pupils who have correctly answered, 
orally or in writing, ten questions in each of any ten 
weeks before October 1, 1907. The pupil’s name 
must be on the subscription list of the Times (though 
it.makes no difference whether pupil, teacher, or 
school pays for the subscription) to be eligible for this 
honor, and the teacher is to decide on the correctness 
of all answers. 
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The Mystery Box 


Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible, Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
tences between articles, in this issue. 








1, Where in the Bible do we find what Stephen 
said about. Moses ? , 
2. Why was the babe named Moses ? 
3. What kind of people were Moses’ parents ? 
4. Near what sea was Midian ? 
5. How may one fail to find his best blessing ? 
6. Upon what did Jusup Dibbs say Moses was 
fed by his mother ? 
7. What did John Williams’ iron training enable 
him to do? sits 
8. What was Moses’ mother’s name ? 
9g. Write the last verse of ‘* Philip, My King.’’ 
1o. What must one learn who would work for 
God ? 
11. How did Livingstone convert Stanley ? 
12, What name did Josephus give ‘to Pharaoh’s 
daughter ? 
13...What great king, before Moses’ time, was put 
in a basket in a river ? : ' 
14, What effect did the crying of a child have on 
a Chinese Boxer ? 
15. What is nécessary to complete a man’s edu- 
cation ? ‘ 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Der God want people to fail, or to succeed, in 
life? Then what is the surest way to succeed ? 
‘| Why, it is to carry out the plan that God has 
made for each one of us, is it not? But does God 
really make plans for our lives? A generation ago a 
reat preacher, Horace Bushnell, preaching on a text 
rom Isaiah 45: 5 (‘‘I girded thee, though thou hast 
not known me”), said this: ‘‘ God has a definite ‘fe 
plan for every human person, girding him, visibl 
or invistbly, for'some éxact thing which tt will be 
the true significance and glory of his “fe to have 
accomplished.” Do you believe this ? as Bush- 
nell right? If it is true, what a different thing it 
makes of life from the way in which most people look 
at it! 

Let us see, now, whether the life of one of the 
greatest men in the world’s history, Moses the law- 
giver of Israel, seemed to be planned in any way by 
God, or whether it just happened so, or whether it 
was chiefly the result of Moses’ own planning. At 
this point in your teaching turn to the lesson narrative 
itself, and get your class to tell the story. Mr. 
Foster’s first three paragraphs tell how well such a 
method is likely to work, and the best way of using it. 
As the. facts are being brought out, you will have 
good opportunity to add such material as the follow- 
ing to the pupils’ stock of information : 


The lesson covers about forty years (Beecher, 3). . 

Was it hard work for the little sister to stand and watch 
her baby brother? Tell the first story of the Illustration 
Round Table. : 

Did Moses’ mother deliberately plan that he should be 
seen by the princess? Professor Sanders thinks she did 
(fourth paragraph), 

Did the princess know that the ‘‘ nurse ’’ was the baby’s 
own mother? (Beecher, on v. 9; Ridgway, 8). 

The common custom, among the wealthy in the East; of 
sending children to the country to be brought up ( Howie, 1). 

What choice did the man Moses have to make when he 
‘*went out unto his brethren ’’ ? (Sanders, 6). 

A modern Moses: the Baron von Welz’s renunciation of 
rank and wealth (Illustrations, 5). 

What was Moses’ disappointment as to his own people, 
the Hebrews ? (Beecher, on vs. 13, 14; Dunning, 4). 

Why did Pharaoh want to kill the man Moses? (Beecher, 
on v. 15S). 

Where was the land of Midian? (Beecher, 1). 


Now for a look at the meaning of the first forty 
years of this man’s life, which we have just been 
following. It does not seem to have been all hap- 
hazard, does it? ‘The mother, and the foster-mother, 
saw to that,—but does this fact make it any less 
God's plan? How does God usually work on earth ? 
Through men and women, does he not? Pharaoh 
thought 4e could do anything he pleased. Read 
what Mr. Gordon says (sixth paragraph), as to the 
ease and simplicity with which Pharaoh was out- 
witted : ‘‘a tear, on & softly-rounded baby cheek” ! 
And for ether materials that God was using in his 
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lan for this bey’s life, read Mr. -Ridgway's second 

~ . *Moses’ mother and Pharaoh's da: 

ts to play in God's plan for Moses’ 
life, and they did their part. Fortunate for them ! 
As Mr. Ridgway says, in his fifth this 
LY tery Mh pie ery would have been forgotten long 
ayo but for what she did for a slave-baby. 

Did Moses do his as he grew up? Was he 
peony studious in school and college? And was 
ve ready to serve others, or selfishly ambitious ? 
(v. 11.) 

But when we come to verse 12, what shall we say ? 
Was he carrying out God’s plan here? Is it reason~ 
able to believe that God wanted Moses to kill a fel- 
low-man in such a spirit and under such circum- 


ad important 


stances’ that he must hide the body to conceal the: 


deed ? Does that look as though Moses thought he 
was prey, 9 right? Or is it not plain that here we 
come to the first ugly breaking away from God’s 
plan ?—a break that necessitated an entire change of 
plan, a serious delaying of the freedom of Moses’ peo- 
ple, an antagonizing of his king, and the sendin 
away of Moses into the desert for repentance an 
discipline in self-control. “ He always goes back 
_ who sod ahead of God.” 

What an opportunity Moses lost! He had been 
almost in the position of Joseph, so far as training 
and privilege were concerned, — foster-son to the 
king’s daughter. Who knows but that he could have 
made himself so invaluable to Pharaoh as to have 
won that a to himself and the Hebrew ple, 
and thus finally have secured the royal sanction for 
a peaceable withdrawal from the land, thereby avert- 
ing the terrible plagues and the sin and the misery 
‘that actually occurred before Israel was freed? Is 
this drawing on our imagination too far? Noman 
can ever overdraw on his imagination when it comes 
to trying to reckon the blessings that follow the com- 
plete doing of God's will. 

Moses sinned. Moses shattered God’s plan. But 
God was not through with Moses. ‘That is the bright 
spot in the dark part of the story, and we find that 
same brightness in the black story of every sin that 
ever marred a plan of ‘God. ‘‘ Where sin abounded, 
grace did abound more exceedingly.” God is going 
to offer Moses his second best now, and he helps 
Moses to get ready toreceiveit. He makes new plans, 
and continues the schooling in a very different way, 
off in Midian. Did Moses respond tiris time ? Give 
the class a glimpse of the Midian life, verses 16-22, 
and let them answer.’ And had God work for Moses 
yet to do?) What would verses 23-25 seem to say? ' 

There, with the story of Moses’ life in suspense, is 
a good place to leave him for another week, letting 
the _ know that we are going to watch him 
closely and see what God has in store, and whéther 
Moses ever breaks again. , : 

Are we ready to believe that Bushnell was right? 
Here are some other things he said about this matter 
of ** Every Man’s Life a Plan of God:” 


—** that which God will assist him to become and which 
Ae cannot miss save by hts own fault.”’ 

‘* Whatever you have laid upon you to do or to sufter, 
whatever to want, whatever to surrender or to conquer, is 
exactly best for you.”’ 

‘* No room for a diScouraged or depressed feeling there- 
fore is left you,”’ 

** Let it be enough that God is in your history, that the 
plan of your biography is his.’’ 

**No man is ever called to be another. 
many plans for men as he has men.”’ 

‘¢ All men living without God are adventurers out upon 
God’s world, in neglect of him, to choose their own course, 
Hence the sorrowful, sad-looking host they make.”’ 

‘* Take your duty and be strong in it, as God will make 
you strong. The harder it is, the stronger in fact you 
will be.”? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


God has as 


For light from the monuments on Moses’ times, be sure 
to read Professor Sayce’s fascinating article on page 235. 


Striking instances of God’s planning of the lives of men, 
from the heroes of missionary fields (Pierson). 


When yon are at your wit’s end, God is not (Ridgway, 3). 


A lesson for those who have baby brothers or sisters at 
home (Howard). 


We must not get impatient at long preparation (Foster, 4). 
What the Hebrew writer wanted to teach in recording 
Moses’ life (Dunning, 1). 

Moses’ training schools (Gordon, last ; Dunning, 3, 4). 

Two lessons that Moses learned (Dunning, 4). 

Providence works no less in commouplace matters than 
in crises (Dunning, last). 

Love never faileth ; it was the secret of Moses’ start in 
life (Gordon, §). 

God is training you for something (Ridgway, last.) 

PHILADELPHIA, 


He who does not see his own business in another's 
burden never finds his own best blessing. 


‘baby and boy and man. 


THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES 


How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—Egypt. Later the Midianite region, 
P near the eastern arm ef.the Red Sea. 
Persons.-—Amram the father of Moses, 
bed his mother (Exod. 6 : 20), and a sister, not: Miriam 
(Exod. 15: 20, Num, 26: 59, etc.) but an older sister. 
These were of the tribe cf Levi. Moses himself as 
By ‘the view commonly 
taken, the Pharaoh at the birth of Moses (see ‘' Per- 
sons,” last lesson) must have been Seti I, followed by 
Ramses II when Moses became a man. ‘These 
kings were men of force. They re-established the 
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Egyptian dominica over Syria. They were extensive 
builders. .Exploration has given us many. details 
concerning them, including authentic portraits and 
mummies. .The identifications of the Pharaoh's 
daughter who brought up Moses are less ‘successful. 
In addition, other Egyptians‘and Israelites appear in 
the narrative. 

Time.—The-everits of the lesson cover “ well-nigh 
forty years” (Acts 7 : 23), say from about B.C. 1578 
to Be. ‘2538.’ Very prevalent now isthe. habit of 
dating the accession of Ramses II, on alleged as- 
tronom«al. proof, at about B.C: 1292, but the facts do 
not justify this,: sili «-s dere a Bete 5 ye Saar 

‘* trom ot Peart tye t 
Light on Puzzling Bassages 

Verses 3-4.—Azn ark of bulrushes: A wickerwork 

basket of papyrus reeds, made waterproof by the 
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bitumen with which it wai covered. Boats of wicker- 


.work and bitumen haye been in-useyboth on the Nile 
and on the Euphrates, from time immemorial (e. g. 


Isa, 18; 2).—His sister stood: A young girl, doubt- 


less,‘not a grown woman; but because years 
elder than Moses, therefore not the Miriam of the 
later history, Josephus to the contrary notwithstand- 


erses 5-6.—7he daughter of Pharaoh: Josephus 
names her Thermuthis, and there have been ingen- 
ious attempts to identify her with some Egyptian 
woman to whom the monuments have introduced us, 
but really we know concerning her just what the 
Bible tells us, and no more.—One of the Hebrews 
children; The princess saw through the situation at 
once. 

Verses 7-9.— That she may nurse the child for thee: 
‘For thee,” notice. No degree of worldly wisdom 
could have su sed the innocent wisdom of this lit- 
tle girl. Her baby brother belon to the princess 
now, because the princess had found him, and the little 
girl knew that that would be best.— Ca//ed the child's 
mother: As the princess was not an idiot she of 
course knew who her nurse was, but she and her 
maidens knew better than to say what they knew.— 
Nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages: 
It. was legally a crime for the mother to take care of 
her own by, but it was safe for her to serve the 
princess for wages. 

Verse 10.—She called his name Moses: Which of 
them did this, the mother or the princess? It might 
be either. The name seems to be properly an Egypt- 
ian word signifying boy. To the Hebrew aches cb, it 
sounded like the Hebrew word that would commemo- 
rate his being drawn from the water. ‘ : 

Verses 11 12.— Went out unto hts brethren: He 
did not permit the splendors of the court to make him 
unmindful of his obligations (Heb. 11 : 23-29). Jose- 
phus represents him as actively perferming, in his 
early manhood, the duties of a statesman and a gen- 
eral.—He looked this way and that: As a prince of 
Egypt he may have had legal authority for putting a 
man to death summarily, but he was apprehensive 
of the consequences. . -” . > 

Verses 13-14.— Who made thee a prince? ** A cap- 
tain,” rather. ‘This-member of an oppressed race was 
himself unjust and oppressive and envious and mean- 
spirited: It is the tener of such a spirit among 
ye er ne people that constitutes the greatest diffi« 
culty in the mt of helping them. 

Verse 15.—He sought to slay Moses: Not as a 
criminal, perhaps, but as one who had allied himself 
With the oppressed.—.Wuses fled’... and dwelt in 
the (and of Midian: To all appearance his attempt 
to help has been precipitate, ill-judged, and aun utter 
failure. 4 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


= 


No one can work for God who has not learned to 
wait on God. 


et 


A Mother’s Strategy 


By S. D. 


soi HERE'S a baby in our house.” It was aman 
ah who said it. ith an air of suppressed excite- 
ment, and a bright gleaming in his eye, he had 
gone to tell his nearest neighbor. It must be only 
whispered because of the danger; but it must be told 
for the joy of it, and for the neighborly help, too. 
With all the intensity of an Oriental, this Hebrew 
peasant told the glad news of his home: ‘‘ It’s the 
rettiest baby, with the brightest eyes, the chub- 
Biest hands, the clearest skin, and the sweetest dim- 
ple, ever you saw.” 

Every baby is a fresh act of God. A baby is God 
coming anew into thehome, It is a new revelation of 
his power, It is his fresh plea for eee and sim- 

licity and trust. It is a wondrous plan of God, this 
ingtug of mature life and new life together, in the 
sweet contact of love. The father and mother have 
a new impulse to be childlike in spirit. And the child 
is guarded and taught by maturity. The parents 
need the child fully as much as the child needs them: 
A baby is God's gospel of life spelled out new. The 
babe coming to eager parents is a parable acted out 
of our relation to God ; our utter dependence ; his 
eager love. The parents are God to the babe. It is 
a plea and an pg gmc for us to be Godlike. From 
these twe lives that make up chiefly its world, come 
the first and most lasting impression of God, even 
though ‘that impression be unconsciously given and 
received. 

This is a. mother's story. Yt belongs with Han- 
nah’s story of the birth of. Samuel, and with Luke's 
account of the birth of Jesus. Moses probably got it 
from his mother’s lips, even as Samuel likely got the 
opening incidents of <he book bearing his name, and 
as Luke doubtless got his from Mary's lips, in John’s 
home, among the Jerusalem hills. oses had héard- 
the story of his babyhood from his mother’s lips.un- 
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til he knew it by heart, This was a large and deep 
part of his training. These. pictures of love, of a 
plan for his life, of a God keeping watch above his 
own, came early, and exerted a great influence upon 
the boy and.man. 

It was a mother’s eye that saw the unusual good- 
liness of this baby boy. And he must have been an 
unusual child to have become the man he was. It 
was a mother’s ingenious love that could hide him 
for three months, soothing the tears before they came, 
getting him plenty of fresh air, yet cautiously screen- 
ing him from unfriendly eyes. It was a mother’s in- 
stinct that saw an unusual career as likely for this 
promnne child. It was a mother’s faith that so 

idly dared the king’s order, and his wrath and the 
swift punishment sure to follow any discovered dis- 
obedience. There ts more of his mother in a man 
than anybody thinks. ‘There is very little said about 
Moses’ mother. Yet there is more than appears at 
first. Her biography has been full I . Moses’ 
character and career are his mother's biography. We 
do not hear enough about mothers... They are the 
real makers of men, of life, and of history. 

Was love's strategy ever more skilfully used ? or 
more daringly executed? The plan was so simple, 
so well thought out, and so admirably carried out. 
The hiding until concealment was no longer possible, 
the cunningly contrived water-cradle, the keenly 
chosen spot in the river shallows, the time of day 
most favorable, the littie daughter stationed within 
good range, then happening along just in time, the 
question asked so simply and naturally—wondrous 
planning this, a mother’s strategy. It was simple, 
complete, and— glad news!— perfectly successful. 
Love is the best brain tonic, and a mother’s best of 
atl. How carefully the daughter had been drilled in 
her part of the drama. No detail is too small to re- 
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- LESSON; FOR MAY 26 (Exod. 2: 1-15) 


» ,eei best t... Good i two -es- - 
Sn tan Shenae eins bee San 


be theroughl; in fails 
_ to_be t. never a plan. 
it is at one eT thaws two points. This woman could 
plan, and get the plan carried out. Trust a love- 
taught woman for that. Here is Moses’ career al- 
ready revealed in his mother. Brains were never 
used to better advantage. Pharaoh had made one 
serious slip. He fo to reckon on a mother’s love, 
The great secret is love. It can pick any lock, un- 
tangle any snarl, undo any knot, solve any problem, 
quiet any watch-dog, and get over or through any 
obstacle. Love never faileth. 

The silent partner was busily at work. He is al- 


hly 
ou 


ways at work softly and silently.. The greater the task . 
t Nota sound reached any - 


the softer is his tread. 
outer ear, but. the silent partner was talking elo- 
quently and working earnestly. He spoke through 
an unusual sight to a woman's curiosity, through a 
baby’s face to a woman’s eyes, throu a baby's tears 
to a woman’s heart. Pharaoh had double-padlocked 
the door against these hated Hebrews. little a 
thing as a tear, on a softly rounded baby cheek, was 
dropped quietly into a crack of the door, and in time 
burst it off from both hinges andlocks, Weak things 
to confound the mighty! He that sitteth in the 
heavens must have laughed. Pharaoh was had in 
derision, "Two women tndid all of his fine planning. 
The heart diplomacy sheer outwitted the court diplo- 
macy. God's part in a plan never fails. Theirony 
of trying to get away from God ! e man who has 
planned this babe’s murder is made to pay his nurse's 
wages, his tuition fees, and all other expenses. 
Pharaoh would make these people his most abject 
slaves, and he is made to provide a home and train- 
ing for their deliverer. | should always be counted 
in. He isin, even h counted out, The silent 

partner is never absent nor idle. 
Moses’ education was in three courses,—home, 
school, and .God ; with his mother, with the univer- 
| ae ag ey and then with the sheep and stars 
and God. His, mother taught. him loye and patriot- 
ism. The professors taught. him science. and arts, 
literature and laws. The desert course took him 
back of the university work to the original sources. 
His mother trained his heart, the teachers his mental 
powers, God taught and trained his spirit. The home 
university: taught him love, and love of right; the 
university of Egypt mental culture; the university 
of Arabia self-mastery through God-mastery.. A man 
may get along without the school course, though he 
is much better and stronger with it; But se man's 
education is complete until he has been taught by a 

love-laught woman and by God. 
Mapison, N. J. f 

b 4 
There are no insignificant parts to God's plans. 
tec! 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


MAN @f the house of Levi, and took to wife a 
daughter of Levi (v. 1). This was a wedding not 
described in the society column of the Goshen 

Gazette or the Memphis News. Greatest of weddings, 
eae just common people. Tribe of Levi under 
acloud (Gen. 49: 5, 7). e find out their names 
after son becomes famous (Exod. 6: 20). Every one 
of you fellows can distinguish and exalt your folks. 
And you can extinguish them as well. You don’t 
have to be born of the ‘‘ blue blood.” Indeed most 
brands of ‘‘ blue blood” seem a hindrance. 
all our men of parts come from Amram—Jochebed 
families (Exod. 6: 20), There was David also. Note 
his recipe for greatness (2 Sam. 22: 36). 


He was a goodly child, she hid him three months 
(v.2). Yes, George, I suspect he was just as noisy as 
the one at your house. But he had a masterful 
mother. Other Hebrew mothers might have kept 
their babies if they had had as much wit. She found 
away. Masterful women always do. No wonder the 
whole family was smart. Would you know the moth- 
er’s secret? (Heb. 11: 23). Was there ever a baby 
who was not a “goodly child?” God uses a baby’s 
beauty, a woman’s faith, a tiny ark, a sister’s love, a 
woman’s heart, a baby’s tears, and a cruel king’s 
daughter. Never think you are of no use. 


She could not longer hide him (vw. 3). 
why? After three months babies are much in evi- 
dence. Being a woman of faith, having done her 
best, she put him out of her own into God’s hands. 
Used her good common-sense as to method. Did 
she remember Noah's deliverance ? Place of danger 
is often the place of safety. When at your wit’s end 
God is not. Learn from Moses’ mother. You can 
float your trouble into God’s protection and trust him 
(t Pet.-5: 7). 


His sister stood afar off,-to know what would be 
done (v. 4). Hands up, all who have an older sister. 
Congratulations. After your mother, God’s best 
gift. A- mother praying and a sister watching, what 


Wonder 


ca 


God thinks of it (1 


Nearly. 
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sisters. I have known 
homes of their own and leave.a widewed mother and 
sisters to get along as best they ean. 
im. 5: 8). CATT 

And the daughter of Pharaoh came down (v. 5). 
Was it an accident? Started for a daily recreation 
and used by God in a great enterprise. Perhaps he 
may select you to-morrow. This princess forgotten 

es ago but for this slave baby. You can never tell 
when you may made famous. Be always ready 


. for the noble action by keeping a noble heart (Prov. 


4: 23). 
Behold the babe wept. And she had compassion 
on him (vy. 6). Women have always been the same. 


Baby'in tears got her—‘Oh, the poor, dear little 
thing!” Makes you think of another baby in an im- 
provised cradle (Luke 2: 16; Matt. 2: 41). Princess 
not concerned about the killing. Must see misery to 
sympathize. How did she know it was a Hebrew? 
A woman's heart too strong for man’s law. When 
his daughter saved one, could cruel edict goon? Did 
Moses the baby become a saviour in the cradle? God 
can use even a baby. Read Bret Harte’s ‘* Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” the greatest baby story. 


Said his sister,... Shall]... call thee a nurse. 
....Pharaoh's daughter said, ... Go (v. 7, 8). Was 
sister ‘‘ fresh” or simply attending strictly to busi- 
ness ?, Wide-awake and with _ sense. Note, 
‘‘nurse the child for thee,” a delicate little hint and 
suggestion that the princess adopt the child. Always 
let your women folks “run” you. Women are natu- 
rally keener, smarter, and more tactful than we men 
notwithstanding their only reason is ‘‘ because.’ 
This sister was no exception. Her speech is a model. 
It changed the history of the world. ose hand in it 
all ? (Luke 21: 15.) 


Nurse it for me, and Iwill give thee thy wages 
(v. 9). One place where the wage question raised no 
labor trouble. Do you think the princess ‘‘ caught 
on,” as, you boys say? She was smart enougt not to 
ask unnecessary questions. Please take the hint. 
There are times.when nobody but a fool makes in- 
quiries. There are some things we do not want to 
know the cost of if we are wise. A humble mother 
better than the care of the richest prineess.. Mothers 
have something besides compassion/::-Moses owed 
everything to his mother:' Sodo you (Prov. 4:3): 


When Moses was grown {v. 11). A faith full 
(print that right, Mr. Printer) mother put down the 
feundation and riveted up the framework. Lady 


Pharaoh saw to the terra-cotta veneering and orna- - 


mientation (Acts 7:22). That was the way the grand- 


est ‘‘ skyscraper ” of all the ages was. built, .But..he . 
more than you.: He .: 


was not perfect even then, an 
made his mistake as Joseph did, and had to get his 
education in Sinai seminary, forty’ Years’ course, 


4 


ation ! “Yet met arewnkiad to niothers and - 
ung men to marry and start ~ 


Here is what - 
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befere ripe- for God’s use. And that old furnace 
down at the mili before which you have been roasting 
all- these years is no hotter than was Moses’ desert 
schooling place. I don't know what God is training 
you for, but I know it is for something. 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


o 
He always goes back who goes ahead of God. 





AKE this child away, and nutse it for me,and I 
will give thee thy wages4{v. 9). In the distant 
st, rich people used to hand over their infants 
to nurses who dwelt in tents, far away from town life, 
that they might be brought up in the invigorating fresh 
air and unrestrained life, for which they received their 
wages.. The Jewish historian Josephus, born 37 A.D., 
preserves ancient traditions respecting Moses; to 
the effect that the babe refused to nurse from ot of 
the many Egyptian nurses which Pharaoh's daughter 
provid for him, whereupon she ted the offer 
of the Hebrew maid to bring him a Hebrew nurse. 
In this connection Jusup Dibbs, a Syrian author, 
summarizes his studies on the question thus: ‘‘ She 
fed her infant upon love to the true God, zeal to save 
his afflicted brethren, and reverence for Hebrew tra- 
ditions, as well as on natural food.” 

Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians (Golden Text). The daughter of Pharaoh 

pein learned priests and star -gazers to instruct 
eden in the learning and theology of the Egyptians. 
Stephen, who spoke these words, and Josephus were 
contemporaries, and both drew from Jewish tradi- 
tions which, in their day, were already ancient. 

He smote the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand 
(v. 12)... On the ninth of last September, in the course 
of a drive, our carriage sank and stuck in the sand. 
The men of our party pulled it out, and two minutes 
later it stuck again. It was explained that a good 
carriage road Had been built there, but the fine sand 
driven by the wind had covered it up and made it 
impassable. Just then a group of men were discussing 
low a Greek niurdered a Metawely the day before, a 
hundred yards from where we were, but instead of 
losing time in burying him in the sand, as he could 
SI} ily and saith Pa done, he fled sooner and 
more quickly than Moses, and the authorities are still 
in search of him. 


Suwerr, Mtr. Lespanon, Syria. 


“ 
Nothing looks miraculous to a mother’s love. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the dest illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage, as no 
manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar. 


7. August 18.—The Day of Atonement (Lev. 16: 5-22). Due May 18 
8. August 25.—Israel Journeying to Canaan (Num. 10; 
11-13, 278) ome Tea “ May 25 
9. September 1.—The Two Reports of the Spies(Num.__. 
> ot er ors = une 
10. September 8.—The Brazen Serpent (Num. 21: 1-9). “ Te 8 
1x. September 15.—Moses Pleading with Israel (Deut. 
OUR aT a eee et ee ce “« Juners 
12, September 22.—‘The Death of Moses (Deut. 34; 1- 
Oe ae A ar eae ~ une 22 
33. September o9.—Review. .......4:-.-+¢:sse08 - oo 29 
1. October 6.—Joshua, Israel’s New Leader (Josh. 1 : 
rE Cae Due July 6 


2. October '13:—Israel Entets the Land of Promise 
ee tS cee wei te ee - 


How Love Lightens Loads—v. 4. 


ND és sister stood afar oO (v. 4). What if the 

waiting was-tedious? She loved her brother. 

The story is told of Dr. McGregor that he one 

day met a little Seotch girl carrying in her arms a 

baby so large that she fairly staggered under its 

weight. ‘Baby is heavy, isn’t he, dear?” he said. 

‘‘No, sir,” said the little girl. ‘* He isn’t heavy ; 

he’s my brother! "—From The Herald and Presoy- 

ter. The prize for this week is @warded to this 
illustration, 


July 13 





How Children Force the Entrance—v. 6. 


And she had compassion (v..6). Thus the inno- 
cent babe found the way to a heart which would not 





have suffered the approach of the Hebrew mother. 
In a New York cross-town car, among other passen- 
gers were a young mother, with her baby girl, and a 
repulsive old woman. ‘The baby looked at the 
woman, and she scowled. The mother tried to at- 
tract the baby’s attention from the woman ; but she 
was so intent that she did not notice. In a moment 
she toddled across the aisle, clasped the arm of. the 
scowling woman, and said: ‘‘I dot dranma home ; 
me loves dranmas.” The old woman was so startled 
by this unexpected display of affection that her eyes 
filled with tears. She tried to push the child away 
from her, but she would not go. Putting her elbow 
on the old woman’s knee, and her chin on her hand, 
she gazed with the most bewitching smile into the 
old woman’s face, murmuring, ‘‘I loves dranmas.” 
The tears overflowed and trickled down the cheeks 
of the old woman, and there was not a dry eye in the 
car. The little mother, with rare wisdom, let the 
angel of mercy alone, and there the child stood, 
finally taking the corner of the eld woman’s shaw] in 
her hand, and smiling her friendliness into the face 
of one who evidently years before had built a wall 
between herself and the world’s good fellowship.— 
Told in The Outlook. 


Power in a Child’s Cry—v. 6. 


The babe wept. And she had compassion (v. 6). 
During the Boxer raid of 1900, Wen Rung, a gradu- 
ate of one of the mission schools, and the wife of a 
native preacher, was taken prisoner with her child. 
They were hurried away to one of the heathen tem- 

les, there to await their death. The summons came 
or them to eppear, and Wen Rung came forward 
carrying her baby in her arms. A decree, however, 
had by this time been issued that children under ten 
years of age should not be sacrificed, so a rough 
oxer stepped forward to take the child. The baby 





‘—a bright little boy of two years—threw his arms 
‘around his mother’s neck, hid his face on her shoul- 
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der, and cried aloud. ‘Dhe Boxer scowled. and mat- ° 


tered, ‘‘ Not now ; another time.” A few days later 
they were again led out, and again a baby’s cr 
caused compassion, even in the heart of the roug 
Boxer. The third time they were brought out they 
were rescued by the foreign vor. and the Boxers 
fled.—Desta E. Brown Woods, Metcalfe, Ontario. 
From The Presbyterian Record. 


The Possibilities in a Child—v. 9. 


Take this child away, and nurse it for me (v. 
9). ‘Some one has defined an ignorant man as * one 
whom God has packed up and men have not un- 
folded.” And every child is a bundle of wonder- 
ful possibilities that God has packed up for men to 
unfold, A. many years. a child was bern 
that showed so little sign of life that they turned 
their attention to the mother, and paid little heed to 
the babe, thinking it was of no use. But some one 
discovered that there was life in the little body, and 
they began to care for the child, too. ‘The babe 
lived, grew to boyhood and manhood, and became 
the father of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. The children are all worth saving, 
their souls as well as their bodies.— Zhe Rev. W. S. 
. Abernethy, Berwyn, Ll. 


Putting Christ Ahead of Earthly Honors—vs. 10, 11. 
ng 


Became her_son ... went out unto his brethren 
(vs. to, 11). ‘* By faith, Moses, when he was grown, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” 
Baron von Welz was so mastered by the misstonary 
idea that, after pleading pathetically, but in vain, 
with the state church to give the gospel to the 
heathen, he renounced his title and his estates, and 

ave himself, going at his own charges to Dutch 

uiana, where he soon filled a missionary’s grave. 
He vindicated his renunciation of his title thus’: 
‘* What to me is the title ‘ well-born,’ when I am 
born again in Christ? What to me to be calied 
‘ your grace,’ when I have need of God's grace, help, 
and succor? What to me is the title ‘lord,’ when I 
desire to be a servant of Christ? All these vanities 
I will away with, and everything besides I will lay 
at the feet of Jesus, my dearest Lord, that I may 
have no hindrance in serving him aright.”—From The 
Christian Endeavor World. 








How the Missionary Gets Alongside—v. rr. 


And looked on their burdens. (v. 11). In.ordert to 
sympathize, look. .The concrete convinces, It makes 
men missionaries. Stanle. wrote of Livingstone : 
“ What has: been wanted, and what I have been en- 
deavoring to ask for the poor Africans, has been the 
good offices, of Christians, ever since : Livingstone 
taught’ me during those four months I was with him. 
In.1872 I went.to: him as:prejudiced as the biggest 
atheist in London. To a reporter and correspondent 
such as I, who. had only to .deal..with wars, mass 
meetings, and political gatherings, sentimental mat- 
ters were entirely out of my province. But there 
came for me a long time of reflection. I was out 
there away from the world. -I saw this solitary old 
man there, and asked myself, How on earth does he 
stop here? Is he cracked, or what? What is this 
that inspires him? For months after we met I found 
myself listening to him, wondering at the old man 
carrying out all that was said in the Bible : ‘ Leave 
all things and follow me.’ But, little by little, his 
sympathy for others became contagious. az sym- 
ea was aroused, seeing his piety, his’ gentleness, 

is zeal; his earnestnes, and how: he went quietly 
about his business. I was converted by him, although 
he had not tried to do it.’’ Stanley thus ‘‘ looked on 
their burdens” through the eyes of Livingstone, and 
his own soul took fire.—7he ‘Rev. G. B. Hatch, 
Ware, Mass. 


% 





It deepens the love of a mother to be able to leave 
her child in the divine love. 


gel 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


How tenderly, our Father, dost thou care for little 
children in all their ways! Thou dost keep them safe 
from harm in the midst of dangers seen and unseen; 
and thou dost protect them from the evils that would 
thwart thy purpose for them. And whether we are 
young in years or old, we know that thy care sur- 
rounds our waking and our sleeping, our work and 
our play; for how should we otherwise win through 
the dangers that threaten us all along the path ? 

In remembrance of thy tender care over us, may 
we be sensitive to the needs of those about us whose 
burdens are grievous and not to be borne alone. 
Quicken our sympathies; remind us of the joy that 
can come into the lives of others through the little 
lift that we can give. Render us useful in spite of 
the mistakes we make, and grant unto us such meas- 
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ure“of service a8 our increasing Willingness may en- 
able,us to undertake for thee. Amen. i 





home? Hands up! Have you noticed bam ‘helpless 
that youngster is? He has to be cated for most of 
the time. - Maybe alf-d 
play to look after the baby ! He will néed a lot of 
care for a long while—until long after he learns to 
walk. Aud you would have trouble to count up the 
number of hours his mother spends in looking after 
him. But she counts it time well spent, for some day 
that helpless baby will grow up. He will become 
a helper—the greatest thing any one can become. 
Perhaps he will have great deeds to do, as Moses 
had, with God as his guide step c= It is worth 
all it costs—isn’t it ?—to grow in character and power 
for good. Hard as it was for Moses, hard as it is for 
us, the end is worth the struggle. Let me read you 
- little poem of Miss Mulock’s, called ‘* Philip, my 
ing!” 


** Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 

Philip, my King ! 

Round whom the enshadowing purple lies 

Of babyhood’s royal dignities. 

Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 

With love’s invisible scepter laden ; 

I am thine Esther to command 

Till thou shalt find thy Queen handmaiden, 
Philip, my King ! 


** Up from thy sweet mouth unto thy brow, 
Philip, my King! 
The spirit that there lies sleeping now 
May rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one heaven-chosen among his peers. 
My Saul, than thy brethren taller and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in future years ! 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip, my King ! 


** A wreath not of gold, but palm. 

Philip, my King ! ; 

Thou too must tread as we trod, a way 

Thorny and cruel, and cold, and gray ; 

Rebels within thee and foes without 

Will snatch at thy crown.. But march on, glorious, 

Martyt,, yet monarch ! till angels shout 

As thou sitt’st at the feet of God, victorious, 
* Philip, the King!’ ”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 


One day, 


He FP net likely to rise to great-heights who és 
incapable of great depths of fecting. 


ail 0! oa fh 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


ve | tye mL 


‘* Take. my life, and let it be.”’ 
‘*So let our lips and lives express.’” 


‘Teach me, -my- Lord, thy holy 
way.”’ 


Psalm 4o : 1-6. 
(54 : 1-3. 
Psalm 71 : 3-6. 
(95 : 3-5. 142: 3-6.) 
Psalm 18 : 1-3, 15-18. 


84 : 1-3.) 


‘A charge to keep I have."’ (20 : 1,2,12,13. 29:1, 2, 

*«The woild is very evil." 12, 13 ) 

‘**1 need thee every hour.”’ Psalm 34:7- 

ep es: : vp (47 : I-3.. 70: 1-3.) 
Wait, my soul, upon the Lord. Psalm 119 : 73-78. 

** My soul, be on thy guard."’ (175 : 72-78. 252: 1-6.) 


‘fe 
Hore Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Exod. 2 : 1-15 . Childhood and education of Moses 
‘luesday.—Exod. 2: 16-25. . ..... . The hard bondage 


WedneSday.—Acts 7: 17-299. .... ‘, Learned and mighty 

Thursday.—Heb. 11 : 21-7. .°. . .. «++. . The choice 

Friday.—Isa. 49 : 18-23 ... 2s ew ee eee Royal nursing 

Saturday.— Psa, 84. . . . ... «s+ + + Fhe best choice 

Sunday.—2 Tim. 3: 10-17... ..... The best knowledge 
—- 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World. 


OD makes.no mistakes in choosing the schools in 
which to train his workmen.: .A mother’s knee, 
Pharaoh's palace, the desert’s: solitude, were 

divinely selected, through apparently insignificant 
events, for the etlucation of the man who was to be 
the emancipator, the religious teacher and national 
organizer ofGod’s chosen people. -Moses: was not a 
self-made but a God-made man. 

With om care and foresight does the Almighty 
choose and train his workers to-day. No sphere of ser- 
vice is in need of better trained men and women than 
the mission fields, Like Moses, these servants are des- 
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tined to deliver thé captives, to transform 


F masses of 
-bond-slaves into free citizens of God’s kingdom, to 
ete lay the secahaton ot pr hive and state, mutts guide 
Anybody here who has a baby brother’ or sister at « 


God's people to the Promised Land, s 
Miss ry hi is full of incidents of preadapta- 
tion of God’s.men for God’s work. When John Wil- 


liams learned. the trade of an iron-monger he knew 

God to'call*him’ topreach in the 
South Seas, but when he reached his island he 
found that his mechanical training suppli just the 
knowledge needed’ to complete a am Sor ttt ip that 
lay useless on the beach. 

Alexander Mackay was trained to be an engineer. 
Afterwards the Lord called him to Uganda and there 
he discovered that bis specialty enabled him to build 
roads and houses, and gave him such a hold on the king 
as to make his preaching doubly effective. Stanley 
called him ‘the best. missionary since Livingstone.” 

Another man peculiarly fitted for the. t work 
for which he was destined was Guido F. Verbeck. of 
phen Born and educated as a civil engineer in 

olland, with further training in life and theology in 
America, he spent the most of his days in Japan—a 
citizen of no country. He was therefore uniquely 
adapted to be an adviser of the Mikado’s government 
in a transition’ period, for he could ,be free from sus- 
picion of political aims. He was at the same time a 
man of intellectual and spiritual power, a teacher, 
linguist, translator, preacher, scholar, statesman, and 
missionary. He was the right man in the right place 
during a most critical period in Japanese history. 

The training in God's school is not haphazard. 
Events do not ‘‘ happen”; they ‘‘come to pass” as 
planned by the Great Architect of time, 

References : joe Williams, The Apostle to the South 
Seas'' ; '‘ Verbeck of Japan,"’ Griffis ; ‘‘ Mackay of Uganda." 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 











|Graded Helps] 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





General Thought: God’s Promises are Sure. 
Lesson Story : God’s Care for the Training of Moses. 
Lesson Teaching { God Cares for All Children. ; 
Memory Verse: “He Careth for You.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


A few years ago’a Japanese boy named Joseph 
Neesima hid away in a ship that was starting to 
America. On the wey he was found and brought 
before the captain, who might have punished him 
severely, but the captain had a kind heart, and when 
he heard the boy’s story of how he wanted to learn, 
he brought him to America, and put him in school, 
where kind friends could teach and train him. It 
surely paid well, for in a few years Neesima went 
back to Japan, and started a college, which helped 
many people. Our Bible Story tells about a boy who 
was saved and taught and trained something like 
that in a strange land, and he afterwards helped his 
own people. He was born among those children of 
te | who had such troubles in Egypt. 

REVIEW. 

We learned how they were made slaves, had to 
make brick and build cities. Their work was very 
hard, and yet they grew and w. ' God was keep- 
ing his promise to make them a strong ple, and 
he hadn’t forgotten them. But when their babies 
were in danger, ‘‘Then they cried unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and he saved them out of their dis- 
tresses.” ‘The king’s servants wouldn’t destroy all 
the babies, yet the mothers were afraid they might, 
so they often hid them away. 


LEsson. 


In one of the homes there was already a sister 
twelve years old, and a brother only four, when 
a dear baby brother came.. They tried to keep 
him quiet and hide him away, so that none of the 
king’s servants might know that he was in their 
house, but as he grew to be three months old, they 
knew they couldn't keep him hidden much longer, for 
he might laugh or cry too loud, so the two who loved 
him dearly (write Mother and Miriam) planned to 
save him. - God hel them to make the little ark 
tight and strong. (Describe it and Miriam's watch- 
fulness by the river. The Times picture shows the 
Nile. Show also the beautiful, favorite picture of 
Miriam watching her brother. Describe also the 
visit of the maidens to bathe, and their surprise 
at finding the baby, and show the picture-roll.) 
God made their hearts kind and tender toward the 
baby, and the most beautiful maiden, the king's 
daughter, called him Moses, because she drew him 
from the water. (Add his name.) Continue the 
story, emphasizing Miriam’s part in suggesting the 
mot A for a nurse, the mother’s joy when the king’s 
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- LESSON FOR MAY 26 (Exod. 2: 1-15) 


_ daughter said, ‘Take this child and nurse him for 
me,” the mother’s care to teach and train eae 
(add Teach and Train), -for:she knew she ¢ n’t 

_ keep him many years, for the king’s danghter. meant 
to teach and train him in the palace. As svon as 
little Moses could u , his mother taught him 
about his pe. and God's promises that they 
should be free and leave 
loved those stories and never them, even when 
he was taken to live in the palace, and was treated 
like a prince. -There ‘* Moses learned all the wisdom 
= the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and 


As he grew older and went about the country, he 
often saw the troubles of his own people, and won- 
dered why they suffered so. When he had a chance 
he took their part. He didn't know: then that God 
had been training him to help set them free. 

I wonder if God is training any boy or girl in our 
Sunday-school to help save the children or their par- 
ents whe are suffering in other lands? Your teach- 
ers and parents are training you to be useful in the 
world, and God may have great things for to do 
for him some day. Like Moses, you should gain all 
the wisdom’ you can. God cares for you just as 
surely as he cared for Moses, for he loves all the 
children, and wants some of you trained to go and 
help the children in other lands, When they go for 
him we call them Missionaries (add that), ani they 
save and teach and train Many Children (add that). 

One morning, in China, a missionary found a little 
bundle on her step. When she looked inside, a wee 
baby girl opened her eyes and began to cry. The 
missionary carried her into the house, gave her some 
food, washed and dressed her in clean clothes, and 
took care of her. She asked God to help her to teach 

-and train the little child to be a blessing, and he did. 
Everybody loved the little girl, and when she grew 
to be a young woman she became a. teacher among 
her own people. (Every missionary board, or your 
own missionary magazines, contain accounts or pic- 





tures of such children, or groups of children. Sing: 
** God bless the little children 
Wherever they may be.’’ 
OTHER ‘inde OSES 
TRIAM ANY 
KIND a i 
ISSIONARIES CHILDREN 





ypt some day. Moses. 
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If God has a place for you, he has a plan for 
your preparation. 
‘poh 


My Class of Boys * 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Y FIRST question was: ‘t Who can tell me the 
story of the childhood of Moses ?” Immediate 
interest was manifested ; and one or two of 

the boys who are better equipped than the. others 
were eager to tell what they knew. But I preferred 
te get the story from the boys who are not usually so 
ready to take part; and a little adroit questioning 
aecomplished this feat. , 

I was surprised at the fulness with which this story 
was told by the boys. Iam inclined to think that 
our Sunday-school boys know the stories of Old Testa- 
ment-heroes a good deal better'than we give them 
eredit for.. Certainly, in the lessons of the last few 
months, I have been agreeably surprised many times 
at the fund of information these boys seem to possess. 
Whether they. will- continue to how themselves so 
well posted as the stories get into wider realms, I do 
not know. I shall certain m~ to get them to tell 
me the story every time they know it, rather than 
give it to them myself. : 

After all hands had tried to tell of Moses’ birth and 
infancy, we turned te the Bible and read the story, 
in order that no details might be missed. The boys 
seemed especially interested in our talk about the 
things that Moses would learn while he was bein 
edncated as a prince in the house of Pharaoh. Did 
he become a very wise man? Our Golden Text says 
he did. I wonder what he learned? Notrouble here 
te keep attention, for the boys were. thinking - back- 
ward through the centuries to that other boy, Moses, 
as we talked about the education of a boy in that far 
away place and distant civilization. 


Here I asked the boys to learn all they could about , 


the three great divisions. of Moses’ life; also to note, 
as we studied about him, how much of his time was 
given to preparation for his final life-work.: . Fhese 
- beys in a few years may get to that stage of fretful 
impatience in a boy’s life where time spent in prep- 
aration for work seems irksome. - Realizing how 
many boys make shipwreck ef their efforts on this 
very rock, | shall try to make clear to them that God 
has many times shown that. preparation is essential 
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this truth may be an 


for life service. Perha 
ae to windward when the storm of impatience 
breaks a few years from now in the life of possibly 
every boy inthe class. — Medic 2 = = 
Moses, angry ; Moses, a murderer, Yes, Moses 
made mistakes, too. Remember thatthe Bibleshows 
men as or wee ; but it always leaves us with a 
desire to be better ourselves. I think Moses had ‘to 
suffer about as bad a punishment as, any man I ever 
knew or read about for getting . ‘When was 
that?” said a boy. . 
‘we'll come to that later.” (There's a boy whose 
aroused interest will keep him on the lookeut for this 
particular event.) ; 
Verses 23 to 25 picture the sufferings of the Israel- 
ites. Still in the heat of thig fiery furnace of. trial ; 
but ‘‘God remembered.” at’s. the comfortable 
theta God never forgets his covenants with us. 
We forget God and wander away, but he never for- 
gets us. And here is the covenant again, What 
covenant? It is well to rehearse it: And when hope 
seemed well nigh dead, ‘‘ God remembered.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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You may soon be discouraged trying to help people 
if you get anxious for appreciation. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE Hebrews ascribed to Abraham their distinctive 
motive as a nation, and to Jacob their most cher- 
ished name ; but Moses gave them their organ- 

ization and their law. This lesson describes his 
preparation for that work. The name of God does 
not appear in it, but you can show His’ presence and 
guidance in every movement. Your pupil's interest 
will be awakened by telling them the story of the 
great King Sargon whose mother, ages before Moses’ 
time, placed him in an ark of bulrushes daubed with 
pitch and put it on the Euphrates River: This ac- 
count of Moses’ childhood gives us the Hebréw’s ideal 
of the founder of their nation, their coric&ption of the 
providence of God in choosing and préserving him 
for his destined work, of the education which fits a 
youth to be a leader of men, and of the discipline in 
self-control which gives him power to control others. 
These essential elements in the preparation of the 
great lawgiver, which are present in the training of 
every successful life, are to be found by studying : 

The Child Saved. What were his perils? Power- 
ful enemies, the law of the land decreeing his death, 
race hatred moving many around him to help in exe- 
cuting the law. Who were his protectors? The 

r, weak, enslaved Israelites. hat did they do? 

is mother obeyed the law (Exod. 1 : 22), but she put 
him into a safe boat first (v. 3). The baby made his 
appeal for protection in-the only language he knew 
(v. 6).. The sister did her part (vs. 4, 7, 8), and when 
it was time for his next meal, he was taking it on his 
mother’s breast (v. 9). ‘Show who prompted the 
mother’s plan, guided the feet of the princess to the 
right point on the river at the right hour, moved the 
baby to cry and the woman’s heart to respond, put 
words into the sister’s mouth and brought the child 
to his proper place where he could receive the inspira- 
tion to become the leader of his race. Show that in 
time of peril for persons and for nations, if men will 
do their part in o ying nes oe ag of what God 
puts into their hearts, he will cause them, though it 
may be in darkness and fear, to work out.his pur- 
poses for their salvation. These things are what the 
writers of this story meant to teach. 

The Boy Educated. His first school: was his He- 
brew home, where he learned of the promises to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and why the bones oe ag h 
were kept by his descendants still unburi His 
next school was the court at Tanis (vy. 10), and. the 
university near by whose site is. still marked by a 
noble obelisk, where he was trained for a very dif- 
ferent life from the one his teachers purposed for him 
(Acts 7:22). His third school was in the fields of 
Goshen (vs.11-14). Show pictures of scenes and -‘in- 
scriptions on walls of Egyptian temples. which tell 
what Moses learned when he -visited the treasure 
cities where his countrymen were toiling under the 
— of Egyptian taskmasters. 

The Man in Exile. In the school of the desert 
Moses had long training before he was ready. to.stand 
before his people as their leader appointed by God 
(vs. 15-22). He learned two great lessons. ‘The first 
was at the beginning of his exile, that it is harder to 
deliver degraded .-men from themselves than from 
their oppressors (Acts 7: 24-28). . The second was in 
the. forty years of waiting, in which he ‘gained: the 
patience necessary to care for a racé: of ‘slaves who 
often resented his devotion to their welfare. 

How can you sum up in few words. the’ education 
of Moses? Home, and schools; and the sight of’ the 
greatest needs of his fellowmen, he had. His long 
exile when he married in contentment (v. 22) was as 
much the provision of God's providence ‘as ‘the part- 


‘*Oh,. that's another story ;. 
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ing of the waters of the Red Sea to let the Hebrews 


~ through. Show pupils that that providence 
$ as real in years of study as it may be 
in leading through the crises whieh will seem 


sudden to them, but for which God is preparing them 
through quiet hours. 
Boston. Ps 


it takes a great mind to discover the marvelous 
in the commonplace. 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Training of Moses 
I. Tue GeNerat Preparation (Exodus 2). 


In the charm of the story of the birth and education 
of Moses, of his flight to the desert, and his chiyal- 
rous action in defense of the daughters of the priest 
of Midian, we are prone to overlook its significance. 
‘These were not the chance adventures of a Hebrew 
lad of good parts, romantic, and nothing more. They 
were rather a chain of events which were providen- 
tially guided to the accomplishment of a notable end, 
—the proper preparation of a noble nature for a task 
of great proportions. The deliverance of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt needed a Moses. No less a person- 
ality could stand the strain of the part he had to play 
in Jehovah’s name. So great a man took time to 
develop. The earliest steps in his career were as 
important as the later steps. 

e know nothing, except by inference from the 
malities of Moses and of sister and brother, 
regarding their parents. But they were surely people 
of courage, capacity, and faith, strongly affectionate 
‘and undaunted by commands of earthly potentates. 

When the little boy, Moses, was born, he was so 
winsome that his mother’s heart forbade her to -per- 
mit him t6 meet the sad fate of other children. She 
would have rebelled in any case, being a mother, but 
Jochebed (Exod. 6: 20) was resourceful and clever. 

Her scheme for saving the life of the boy was in- 
genious. She arranged to have the great and pow- 
erful lady of the court—the princess herself—catch 
sight of him, fondly counting,.in her motherly pride 
and love, upon his sudden conquest of her heart. 

The fact that the princess adopted the boy was sig- 
nificant. It placed at his call the first advantages of a 
brilliant and cultured age. Moses was given the best 
that a strong civilization could impart. He doubtless 
shared.in the honors and emoluments of exalted posi- 
tion. A mind like his would develop vigorously. 

But the day came when he had to make a deliberate 
cheice between heritage and environment, between _ 
the intellectual and social pleasures of Egypt, and 
the moral greatness of identifying himself with his 
own people. He made his choice. He was a He- 
brew, and would so be ranked. 

One- who was to be God's instrument for the 
noblest enterprise must be ripened and tested by 
many hard experiences. Moses seemed to need the 
discipline of loneliness. The exile gave him reso- 
luteness and self-reliance, while emphasizing rever- 
ence, too. He had abundant time for thought, and 
for developing a plan for his ye an deliverance. 

His great sustaining thought was the power of his 
God. ithout such faith, he could not have endured. 
Such a vision of the unseen as his is the secret of 
fortitude, of persistence, of enlarging ambitions, of 
assurance. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


There is little good literature on Exodus. Stan- 
ley’s study of Moses in his ‘‘ Jewish Church ” is help- 
ful. Chadwick's ‘‘ Exodus,” in the Expositors’ Bible, 
is fair; the article in the Hastings’ Bible Dictionary 
is somewhat technical, but of value. McFadyen, 
‘* Messages of the Historians,” is suggestive. 


Il]. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


The central thought of this chapter is that of growth, 
which is also discipline. Life which has a purpose 
is of account. Discover the purpose, and the com- 
monest events are illumined. Note: 

‘1. The Character of Moses’ Parents. Does the 
name of his mother (6 : 20) signify anything in regard 
to her? May we fairly draw an inference from other 
facts related ? 

2. The Motives that Actuated his Mother. Were 
they single or mixed? Are motives usually single ? 

3. His Adoption. What did this mean in relation 
to his security and position ? 

4. His Educatton. \n what would he be likely to 
receive training ? 

5. His Choice of his People. Was it really a sub- 
lime choice? Do such choices usually come in con- 
nection with an ordinary occasion ? 

6. The Training in the Desert. What would be 
the advantage, to a temperament like his, of desert 
experience ? 

7:: The Man who Can Wait." Does he lose value ? 

8. The Man who Can Plan. Does he get his 
chance ? 

Boston. 
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ST. JUDE’ 
By Ian Maclaren 


A new book by the widely known, and -beloved 
author of ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” who 
died, May 6, while on’.a lecture tour in this aie 
The book will contain the following stanes: ~ 


H*a2 


of Love. 


Day. 


Conference. 


JUNE 1. 
filled. $1.00 net, postpaid. 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate cadveedin or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
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to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
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Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will | 
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It is religiously important that children com- 
mit the Bible -texts of a correct translation,— 
that is, from the 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


Because it is an accurate translation—the 
only one—and is being adopted by all re ligious 
schools. and periodicals. 

The ‘Teachers’ Edition of the American 
Standard Bible contains a Bible Dictionary,.a 
combined Concordance, fine maps and illustra- 
tions. No. Sunday-school teacher can‘do best 
work without it. 

Write for our free book, which gives full in- 


formation. a 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible pty or Jor 50 years 
37a East 18th Street, New York 


GIPSY' SMITH’S aitsaL 


licluding CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The riewest Sacred Sbngs, the famous Welsh Re 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by thie Great Englis 
Revivalist... Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per ‘hundred; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail, 


| The Bigtow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 
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A Page of Suggéstions 


A Bible-Reading Campaign 


We were trying to solve the old problem 
of getting peaple to read the Bible. Most 
of the members of Markham Church and 
Sunday-school, St.. Louis, owned Bibles, —or 
we thought they did. But there was com- 

ratively little Bible-reading done, except 

the teachers in the school and many of the 
attendants at the different prayer-meetings. 
Many of these were ‘anfemiliar with the Old 
Testament, except, ‘of course, some of the 
earlier chapters and the Psalms, They felt 
it was uninteresting,—a barren, desert re- 
gion. And they carefully avoided it for the 
Gospels, the Acts, and a few of the Epistles. 

To combat this feeling, and to turn the 
attention -of boys and girls and men and 
women to the Old Testament riches, a leaflet 
was prepared and. circulated: among the 
church-members, and in the intermediate 
and senior departments of the Sunday-school. 
This leaflet began by asking the question, 
**Do you like a good story-book?’’ and 
continued : 


Who doesn't ? 

And when you have been sighing for another 
good collection of stories to read, why have you 
never thought of the Bible ? 

*“What!"’ you say. ‘' Zhe Bidle a story- 
book ?”’ 

Yes, indeed | The.most interesting story-book 
ever written. 

You do not believe it? ' 

Well, are you willing to be shown ? 

Then read : 


1. The story of the servant who was sent to 
find a wife for his master’s son (Gen. 24). 

2..The story of a man who looked pleasant 
when everything went wrong, of a man who 
,looked sad when he was in trouble, and of a 
man who forgot his best friend (Gen. 40). 

The story of a map who was. taken. from 
prison t6 live in a palace (Gen. 41). 

4. The «story of :the meeting of a son with a 
father, who for years had. giyen him. up. for 
dead (Gen. 46). 

5. The story of a little girl who watehed by 
her brother's odd cradle, and of a mother who 
was hired to take care. of her’ own baby 
(teed 2): 

‘The story of a bush which blazed’ with 
Pe and was not:burned up (Exod. 3): 

7. The story-of a hatd master who.-told his 
servants they must make bricks for him, and 
find their own material (Exod. 5). 

8. ‘The story of the order that changed a 
nation's calendar, and ‘why it was given 
(Exod. 12). 

g. ‘The story of how bitter water-was sweet- 
ened by a tree (Exod. 15). 

10. ‘he. story of: the _ when God told his 
people to get their Sunday provisions on Satur- 
day (Exod. 16). 

11. The story of. how a rock furnished water 
to a thirsty multitude (Exod. 17). ° 

12. The story of a god made out of earrings 
(Exod. 32). 

13. ‘The story of the first tent-meeting, and 
how the tent was made (Exod. 26 and 33). 

14. ‘lhe story of ten cowards and two brave 
men (Num. 13 and 14). 

15. she story of what happened to a man 
who profaned the Sabbath (Num. 15). 

16. The story of the earthquake which swal- 
lowed three men (Num. 16), 

7. ‘he story of the beast which spoke to its 
master (Num, 2a). 

18. ‘Lhe story of the death of the man whom 
God buried (Deut. 34). 

19. The story of how a multitude crossed a 
sea (Exod. 14) and a river (Josh. 3) without 
boats, and aid not get wet. 

20. ‘The story of a strange siege and a strange 
capture (Josh. 6). 

21. The story of how one man’s sin brought 
misfortune to millions of other people (Josh. 7). 

22. The story of how an army of 32,000 men 
was cut down to 300, and how these 300, with 
no weapons but pitchers and pre and trump- 
ets, defeated a vast army (Ju dg. 7) 

23. The story of the man who killed a lion, 
and pulled down a heathen temple on his ene- 
mies (Judg; 14, 15; 16). 

24. lhe story of the boy who heard God call- 
ing him (1 Sam. 3). 

25. The story of a farmer's son who was 
made:a king (1 Sam. 9 and tro). 

26. The story of the shepherd boy who be- 
came ‘his: successor (1'Sam. 16). 

27. ‘The story of the man who spared the life 
of his enemy who wanted to kill him (1 Sam. 24). 

28. The. story of a cripple who was given a 
home for his father's sake (2 Sam. 9 

29. The story of the building of a church 
without sound of hammer or ax or any tool of 
iron (t Kings 6). 

30. The story of* the king Who would not 
listen to the counsel of those wiser than he; 
and so lost most of his kingdom (1 Kings 12). 





31. The story of the boy who was sunstruck, 
and how he was restored (2 Kings 4). 
‘The story of the little ‘omit maid who 
he oad bes her sick master to find a cure (2 Kings 5). 
33. The story of the first Chest of foash 
(2 hog 12). 
story of a girl who saved the lives of 
estinets (Esther 3 to 8). 
gee tons story of a strange real estate bérgpin 
er. 32 
36. ‘The story of a man who tried to get away 
re God by burning a part of e Bible 
er 
(ek The story of the bones which came to life 


38. a¥e story of a King mae ate grass, and 
lived with the beasts (Dan. 

39. The story of the young ae who was for- 
bidden to pray to God (Dan. 6). 

40. The story of the preacher who was angry 
when his sermon led people to repent (Jonah 


sand 4h 

he story of the slave who ran away 
from home, and how he came back (Book of 
Philemon). 


These are only 2 few of the absorbingly in- 
teresting tales to be found between the covers 
of the Book. When you read them, I am sure 
you will own that the Bible is far more interest- 
ing and helpful than you thought... And I 
believe you will be eager to read other chapters 
and books. 

Do you wish to read these stories? | It would 
help me if | might know how many will do so. 
That 1 may know if you intend to read them 
with me and with. others, will you not sign your 
name to the second coupon below, tear it off, 
and either hand it to me, or place it in the 
basket when the offering is taken on Sunday, 
or give it to your Sunday-school teacher. This 
will make you 'a member of the Markham 
Bible Story Readers’ League. 

Try to read the stories before April 1. Then, 
when you have read them, sign the other 
coupon and hand it to me, place it in the basket 
or give it to your Sunday-school teacher, as in 
the case of the enrolling, coupon. I want to 
know. who complete the ‘series of stories. 70 
each one who certifies to reading the entire 
sertes of forty-one stories, between February 25 
and ‘April 1; I want to give a little souvenir.’ 

Very cordially, ores 
YOUR PASTOR. 

P. S.+Always ‘remember that the Bible is 
God's message to you. Ask him to bless you 
as you read. 


~ 


The title of story number thirteen is ex- 
plained by the fact that summer tent-meet- 
pings are one Of the features of our church 
life. . The title of story number thirty-three 
is similarly explained, -The Chest of Joash 
is used each January to receive “thé gifts 

brought in at the end of a month of self- 
denial. Number forty-one was added to 
give just a suggestion of the riches of New 
Testament books, passed over by so many as 
dull and lifeless. 

We were astonished at the interest 
awakened by the leaflet. Some eight hun- 
dred copies were given out, and 368 cou- 
pons were returhed by those who accepted 
the invitation to enrol in the Bible Story 
Readers’ League. Most of these persisted 
to..the end of the course laid out.: Many 
others read without enrolment. ; 

We thought we had already supplied most 
of the boys and girls with the Bible, but it 
became necessary to secure a large supply at 
once; for we learned of. homes in which 
there was no Bible, or only a Bible-in the 
German or the Bohemian language.” ‘I 
want to read those: stories,-but I haven’t-a 
Book,’’ one boy said. ‘* Please, Pastor, 
won’t you help me to get a Bible ?’’ was the 
request of a little girl, ‘*Can I have a 
Bible? I haven’t any. You know, we’re 
Catholic, and Catholics don’t have no Bible 
like you do,’’ was the pitiful and een, 
plea of another lad. 

It was a little girl who said, ** I’m going 
to read if I can, but we ain’t got no Bible. 
We had one, but we moved, and we ain’t 
never found it since.’’? (The move in ques- 
tion was made more than two years ago!) 
A similar accident had happened in another 
home. A husband and wife reported that 
they owned three Bibles until: a year ago, 
when they stored their household goods. 
But the box in which the Bibles were packed 
was lost. 

In a few days after the leaflets were given ~ 
out, we began to hear refreshing tales and 
suggestive comments. One member of a 
girls’ class came from a poor home of three 
rooms. She was tke sole support of her de- 





serted mother and her aged grandmother, 
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LESSON FOR MAY 26 (Exod. 2: 1-15) 
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both of whom were seriously ill, The young 
o nursed them, cooked for them, planned 

—all on an income of nothing a 
Sel ta the found time for her Bible. 
Three or four days after she received the 
leaftet, she came to the study for a recom- 
mendation to the shoe-factory. ‘I must 
work, though mother is still in bed,’’ she 
said. ‘* You see, some one must bring in 
the money, But I’ll find time to read the 
stories, ve read four already.” I wish 
some who claim they have no time ue Bible- 
reading could have heard her. 

‘Another young factory-girl said: ‘‘ There 
isn’t any suber th time, so I’m getting up-half 
an hour earlier every morning.’’ She had to 
be at her bench at seven, and the morn- 
igs were cold. 

“I’m afraid I can’t finish by the first of 
April,’’ a workingman said. ‘I read one 
story, and get so interested I can’t turn to 
the next. I want to readon and on. Funny, 
isn’t it, that there’s so much in the Bible I 
never read! I used to be a class-leader, too.”’ 

An employee in the kitchen of a restaurant 
said: ‘* 1 have time when I am in the kitchen 
for the reading, so I take my Bible to work. 
They make fun of me, but I can stand it.’’ 

A physician who visits a large factory 
every day at noon told this: ‘‘ I was talking 
to one of my girls at the factory yesterday 
when she asked me to excuse her, ‘I must 
eat my lunch-and read my story.’ I asked 
her the name of the book she was reading. 
‘Oh, the Bible story for to-day.’ And she 
told me of the leaflet. ‘Jf I hurry with my 
lunch, I can read one story before the whistle 
blows.’ ’’ (She has. but half an hour.) 

In another factory a woman adopted the 
same plan. Fellow-workers were curious— 
and critical. At length the forewoman be- 
came interested and said: ‘1 think I’d like 
to read the Bible that way. Can you get me 
@ paper?’? Many were the requests that 
came for a fellow-workman, a- friend, or a 
relative. _Some who had never read the 
Bible were thus led to study it. 

‘Fwo leaflets found the way into the hands 

of two téachets .in .a.Sunday-school miles 
from our own. - The classes were interested. 
Sunday after Sunday they remained for an 
hour after school, reading stories aloud. 
* One young woman brought a message 
from a teacher iti a public school. ‘‘I have 
seen a copy of the leaflet, and I want one, 
if you can spare it. 
in this school who will make copies and read 
the series.’’ 

By some it may be said that the offer of 


the souvenir had something to do with the | 


readiness of many to enroll. It was, how- 


pers —: that this 1 souvenir would be | naturally out of the subject under considera- | 














Trained Nelo 
Remarks about Nourishing Food 


he sican’s wife gave me a pack- 
age o Gr rape-Nuts one day, with the | 


For Wide-Awake 
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| to furnish all or part of this s' 





Pastors 


very small. (‘* His Last Week,”’ the five- 
cent booklet prepared by the pastors of Oak 
Park, Illinois, as explained in the Times of 
December 2, 1905, was the souvenir selected. 
It was given out in time to be read the week 
before Easter.) 

More attractive to many than the offer of 
the souvenir was the opportunity to enroll as 
a member of the League, Do we ever lose 
our fondness for joining something or other? 

But, whatever, the moving cause, the fact 

‘remains that the Bible was read as never be- 
4 fore site hundreds. 
prey the course,—. The Rev. 
John T; Faris, Philadelphia. 


[The Sunday School Times Co. is prepared 
Stive article 
in leaflet form, as follows: Leafiet number one, 
containing the entire article,-two cents each ; 

fifty or more cgpies at $1.00 per hundred. 
Leaflet number two, containing questions only, 
with enrolment anti final coupons, two cents 
each ; fifty or more at the rate of fifty cents per 
hundred. s 


How about plans for mission-study in 
your Sunday-school? Are you at work? 
Have you talked over in your teachers’ meet- 
ing the announcement of awards as given in 
the issues of The Sunday School Times for 
April 27 and May 4? Twenty-five dollars 
in gold will be given to the school doing the 
most effective and generally practicable mis- 
ston-study between now and March 1, 1908 ; 
while missionary books to the value of fifteen 
dollars will be given to the schools that come 


next in point of merit for commendable and | 


meritorious mission-study work. 
with full particulars 
quest, 


A leaflet 


% 
Pastors and Peace Agitation | 


In the agitation for universal peace there |; 
is something for pastors todo. In an article | 
in the April number of The Homiletic Re- | 


these suggestions : 





There are six teachers - 


1. ** The minister who is thoroughly con- 
-vinced that the monstrous crime of war. 
is frightfully out of harmony ‘with the futi-’ P 
damental principle of the gospel, . . . that it 
is doomed to final destruction by the advance 
| of the kingdom of God, ... will not wait 


for set days and special invitations to preach | 
He will see that he cannot | 


en the subject. 
| preach the gospel without preaching peace. 
Many occasions will come-along during the 
| ordinary course of his ministrations where 
appropriate suggestions, terse and pithy sen- 
tences, or forcible paragraphs, springing 


tion, will find spontaneous utterance. If 
even a third of the Christian congregations 
in the United States were thus enlightened, 
| inspired, and intelligently led, as many are, 
the weight of peace sentiment thus generated 
would be almost irresistibly felt in the coun- 


remark that she was sure I would find | cils of the nation and in the conferences of 


the food very beneficial, both for my own 
use and for my patients. I was particu- 
larly attracted to the food, as at that 
time the weather was very hot, and I 
appreciated the fact that Grape-Nuts 
requires no cooking. 

* The food was deliciously crisp, and 
most inviting to the appetite. After | 
making use of it twice a day for three or | 


four weeks, I discovered that it was a | 


most wonderful invigorator. I used to | 
suffer greatly trom exhaustion, head- | 
aches and depression of spirits. 


digestion had set in. 
‘ Now I am always well and ready for | 
any amount of work, 
ance of active energy. cheerfulness and 
mental poise. ave proved to my 
entire satisfaction that this change has 
been brought about by Grape-Nuts food. 
*‘The fact that it is predigested is a 
very desirable feature. Thawe had many 
remarkable results in feeding Grape- 
Nuts to my eo. and I cannot speak 
too highly of the food. My friends con- 
stantly comment on the change in my 
appearance. I ‘have gained nine pounds 
since beginning the use of this food.” 
** There’s a Reason.”” Read, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


having an abund- | 


| the world. 
| 2. ** An effort has been made for several 
years now, by the friends of peace, to secure 
| the general observance of the Sabbath before 
Christmas as Peace Sunday. Ministers every- 
| where... might greatly aid the peace move- 
ment by putting this day on their calendar 
for a special discourse, an appropriate Sun- 
| day- school program, or some other exercise 
suited to give proper understanding of the 
| great principles of love, brotherhood, and 


peace which lie at the very core of the | 
My work | gospel.’’ 
had been very trying at times, and in-| 3. 


** In addition to this, the 18th of May, 
the anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
| Conference, furnishes an admirable opportu- 
nity for emphasizing the principles of inter- 
national unity and good-fellowship. ‘The 
| dayis annually being more and more observed 
in the public schools, in the universities and 
colleges, and elsewhere, as a general peace 
day. It would be an excellent thing if all 
ministers would take occasion near that time 
to give a sermon, or have a week-night lec- 
ture on some phase of the peace movement. 
More helpful still would be the holding of a 


communities where this is practicable, with 
brief talks by local ministers, or an address 


and peace.”’ 





~Of the 354 who. were-}. 


will be sent upon re- | 


view, Benjamin F, Trueblood, LL. D., makes | 


union meeting by a group of churches in | 


by seme worker in the cause of arbitration | 
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‘Hoten at Springs 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
| Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
eee a of ‘Lime and Soda?— 

Hunter McCuire M.D., LL.D., %. Medieat 

* tice, thet Pete ee Sul those which the analysis given 

D., Professor of meg oe Mental Die 


testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
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New CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 


“BANNER OF LOVE” 
“LOVE’S TRIBUTE” 


| Two new and superior Children’s Day Services by 
Adam Geibel and other well-known and representative 


writers. Scts id (for 10 on we send 
two others also): $4.00 per per hundred, not prepaid. 


9 CHILDREN’S DAY CAROLS 
and 245 other selections found in 


WORLD-WIDE. HOSANNAS 

| the populat Sundaysuhool book now in its oth edition. 
j;3° cts. per copy, postpaid ; $25.09 per roo, not prepaid. 

CHOIRMASTERS AND ORGANISTS 
“ Write for professional copies of new anthems, free on re- 
| quest. Send for free catalogue of everything-we' publish: 

ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COMPANY 
(Successor to Geibel & Lehman) 

1226 ARCH STREET, * 


_CHILDREN’ S$ DAY Services 


FLOWERS AND PRAISES | ) Seam les 
MUSIC OF NATURE 
SUMMER’S GOLDEN MESSAGE | oer for. 
BOWER OF BEAUTY ) 12 cents 
Cantata for june, or the Summer season, is 
Flora’s B + 25 cents the copy. 
Souvenir Post ° 
25 cents rea dozen. for list of titles. 


pel Song weitleg Tabiet. 


50 sacred songs, pheto of composer on 50 sheets 
paper, tableted, 25 cents. 
Phila., Pa., 1018-20 Arch St. 
Hall-Mack Co. New York, 156 sth Ave. 
PUBLISHERS) Chicago, 95 born St. 


1907 CHILDREN’S DAY EXERCISES. 
Li , 
| Se pate ka te a 
dren School Song and Exercises, 











- 


<>Oo wama0r=26 | 








4 with a se 


4 ‘These four ch ldren’s s Day Exercises 
Aare leaders. 


We firmly believe they 
:1 will please you when once tested. Send 
to cents for any three as samples. 
4send for the Famous Solo 
os odes er and ig 
+4 Telescope atalogue orn 
J Bros., 152 Lake St., Chicago Hl. 











The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longcr—You make 
more £10nc7, end b-ve morc time 
fo ma\:c money, when wheels are 
greased with 


Mica Axle Grease 








—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 

Kame per a 





PHILADELPHIA 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


We have three new services : 

* THE GOD OF NATURE 

SONGS OF SUMMERTIME 

* THE SERVICE OF THE KING 

* Orchestra score, ten parts, $1.00. 
Send 10 cents for samples, the above three and others. 

TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 

150 Fifth Ave. , N.Y. 57 Washington St., Chicago. 


_CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 
THe REION OF THE aes Sn toe 


its a hundred, not prepaid ; $4 hiladetphila, Pa. Be 


man, . 1208 Arch Street, 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘* Iimproved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 


THe GENUINE MERELY BELLS 


efoct, binbest class belis in the world. 
semana Waterviiet. West Troy P U.. N.Y. 


Classified Advertising 


China Painters 


OUR. “* Book of Back Numbers,” mailed free on ap- 

ication! Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., publishers of ‘“‘ Keramic Studio,” —a magazine 
for the china painter and potter. Sample copy mailed 
free to china painters who have not S_peovsousty had 
copy. Mention ‘The Sunday School Times. 


For the Home 


AT 20 cents a foot you can make ed lawn fence 
the most attractive in your neighborhood ; gate 
$2.50 up. Best galvanized wire, che cial white enamel 
coatin: Booklet on pent. ents wanted. Acme 
Wire ence Fence Co., or E “aAtwater, Detroit, troit, Michigan. — 


First Mc Mortgage Farm Loans 


ABSOL JUTE SAFETY is assured investors in our 
North Dakota first mortgage farm loans. Every 

risk personally inspected. Farm lands steadily in- 
creasing in value. We have had fourteen years’ ex- 
rience in this territory, loaning nearly Two Million 
Do Nars without a penny loss or the foreclosure of 
Best 
Correspondence solicited. 
Farmers’ Trust Company, Fessenden, Wells County, 


North Dakota. — 
Financial 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE $r00 G AGE $100 GOLD BONDS. of a 

prosperous Light & Power Co. in Vermont. Prop- 
erty has cost about twice this issue of bonds. Write 
for circular, H. B. Powell & Co., Woodstock, Vt. 



































a single mortgage by one of our investors. 
of references furnished. 























This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
“Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day's work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 














Syracuse — 
University 


Oniage beside the regula Coll Courses, 
‘ chanical, Elec 1, and Civil Engineer- 
, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, 


edicine, Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Over Forty ofthe leading Diiversiti¢s of this 
country avid Europe are represented on the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Tuition expenses are so moderate that they 
are less than the fees in some colleges whore 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July & to August 16. 


Bulletin sent on application. 








- The Young People’s 
|  Prayer-Meeting — 


By Robert E. Speer 














Sunday, May 26,1907. Home Missions: 
The Progress of the Southern Moun- 
taineers. (Isa. 52 : 7-12.) 





Daily Readings for Freceding Week 


MON.—Jesus a missionary (Matt. 4 : 12-17). 

‘TUES.— Missionaries sent forth (Mark 3: 
13-19). . 

WED.—Debtor to the unwise (Rom. 1: 
13-15). 

THURS.—Beautiful messengers (Isa, 52 : 


1-6). 
FRI.-—Forsaking all (Luke 9: 59-62). 
SAT.—God qualifies (Exod. 4 : 11-17). 











Give the history of the mountaineers. 
Tell of the work done among them. 


Picturethe needs. Name great men sprung 
from them. 


HE fqllowing story of a Sunday- 
school missionary in the Appalach- 
ian Mouutains will interest us more 

and enable us to pray better for the work 
among the Southern mountaineers than 
any historical or numerical statement 
could do. 


people without a church or Sunday- 
school. 
Christians ? 


enough profession for a whole township.’ 


nity, called upon this man, and asked if 
they had a Sunday-school, He replied, 
‘ No, but if there is a placeson earth that 
needs one, it is right here. .See that 
house over there? One of, the worst 
men you ever met lives in ‘it.’ He gavé 
me a free sketch of that man’s life for 
the past twenty years. He then pointed 





‘FF the history ofall his neighbors. 


#} to have been in the 








TIVINITY COURSE AT HOMB, Write Pres. €. 
D' J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la, 


Friends Help 
St. Paul Park Incident 


‘* After drinking coffee for breakfast | 
) I always felt languid and dull, having | 


} no. ambition to get to my morning duties. 
Then in about an hour or so a weak, 


EF) nervous derangement of the heart and 
stomach would come over me with such | 


force I would frequently have to lie 
down. 
‘* At other times I had severe head- 


aches ; stomach finally became affected ' 


and digestion ‘so impaired that T had 
serious chronic dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion. A-lady, for many years State 
President of the W. C, T. t.. told me she 
had been greatly benefited by quitting 
coffee and usin 
she was troubled for years with asthma. 
She said it was no cross to quit coffee 
when she found she could have as deli- 
cious an article as Postum. 

‘* Another lady, who had been troubled 
with chronic dyspepsia for years, found 
immediate relief cn ceasing coffee and be- 
ginning Postum twice a.day. She was 
wholly cured. Still another friend told 
me that Postum Food Coffee was a 
Godsend to her, her heart trouble having 
been relieved after leaving off coffee and 
taking on Postum. 


‘*So many such cases came to my no- | 


tice that I concluded coffee was the 
cause of my trouble and I quit and took 
up Postum. I am more than pleased to 
say that my days of trouble have disap- 


peared. Iam well and happy.” ‘‘ There's | 


a Reason.” Read, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Food Coffee; | 


to the next house and the next, giving 
one- 


half of what he said was true, they ought 
penitentiary. 


‘‘ Looking arotind, I saw'‘a boy on 
horseback. I asked, ‘ Who'is that boy ?’ 
| The man gave me his name, saying, 
| ‘Heis the meanest boy in all this coun- 

try. Talk about heathen! They haven't 

| even got a Bible in their house.’ 
up. I 
Hello, 


‘*By this time the boy rode 
reached out my hand, and said: ‘ 

hart Come up here, I want to shake 
aands with you.’ I gave him a good 
hearty shake, told him I was going to 
have a meeting at the school-house, and 
asked if he knew where I could geta 
boy to §° around and tell the people. 
He said, ‘Will I do?’ ‘ First-rate, if 
you will go.’ ‘All right, I am the boy 
you n I promised him a nice Bible 
if he would scatter the rotice and not 
miss a single house. 


‘*We had hardly concluded our bar- 
— before the boy put his hands upon 
1is hips, turned to the old man who had 
been standing by, and said, ‘1 might as 
well commence now! Going to be a 
meeting at the school-house next Sunday 
| morning at ten o'clock. Come down, 
bring the old woman and all the kids 
along.’ 

**Sunday morning I drove to the 
school-house a little early. ._To my sur- 
prise, it was crowded, and a number 
|of boys standing around the door. I 
said, ‘Boys, I would like to get in.’ 

One’ of them spoke up saying, ‘So’d 





we.’ ‘Let me in, and you can follow 
me.’ ‘No, we can’t; it's chuck full clear 
up.’ ‘Nothing can ‘be dotie until I get 


in... ‘Don’t make no difference, you 
can’t get in here.’ 

“I was obliged to go around and 
crawl in through the widow. As I 
reached the desk, I looked down, and 
there Sat my Jim on the front seat. He 
looked up with a smile and said, ‘I 
fetched ’em.’ ‘I see you did,’ I said, and 
gave him his Bible. . After my address, 
we organized the Sunday-school. 

| 


| “We went to a house near by for din- 
ner. When we were seated, the lady 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Lef myself.’ 





“A friend called. my attention to a! hundred boys and girls; eight churches 
neighborhood of over seven hundred | have already developed from these 


| 
| 


I asked him if there were any | erected buildings of their own. 
He said, ‘No—oh, yes!) cial meetings he held, 1,025 persortis 
there is one man down there who makes | professed faith in Christ. 


| 
| 


‘*T immediately drove to the commu- | hard communities, compelled to sleep in 















began tolaugh. I asked her what was 
the matter. She. said she was thinking 
about Jim. I asked what about him. 
‘ Well, he rode inte our front yeard, never 
looked to see if any one was around, and 
began to yell with all his might, ‘* Go- 
ing to be a meeting down to the school- 
house next Sunday morning at ten 
o'clock. Funniest fellow you ever see 
in your life will be thur! If you don’t 


come, you will miss the biggest thing |-. 


that ever come to this part of the coun- 
try abe ’ 

‘‘In the fall I went back and held 
some arene a There were about a 
dozen hopeful conversions, among them 
this boy. We secured a minister, and 
held protracted services, in which over’ 
forty professed: faith in Christ. They or- 
ganized a church and erected a building. 

‘* Five years later I met Jim at the 
college he was attending. .He had 
ewe so that I failed to recognize him, 

e said, ‘You remember the meetin 
you held in our school-house?’ ‘ Yes, 
remember it and you, toa’ ‘ Well, I 
gave my heart to'Christ,at that time, 
and have come here to make something 


a Sunday-school missionary?’ ‘I think 
I would like to do just that kind of 
work,’”’ 

He became a missionary. During the 
three summers that he worked, he or- 
ganized thirty-three Sunday - schools, 
having gathered into them ovér eleven 


Six of these churches have 


In spe- 


schools. 


During his last summer, spent in very 


his tent at night, he was takeh with 
pneumonia, caused by exposure and 
over-work, and died the following spring. 


Tn the 226 edunties of the Southera 
Appalachian region there were, aecord- 
ing to the census of 4900, 3,921,555 ped- 
ple like Jim. Does not his story at 
once. express their need and indicate 
promise ? 
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No matter what you do, there’s a 
right Lead Pencil rap our work. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide describes 
it by name and number, so you can 
getitanywhere. The Guide is alpha- 
betically indexed by vocations, Find 
your gage and your pencil is before 
you. The book is free, 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pen- 
cils, send 16 cents for samples, worth doubie 
the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Dept. AC. Jersey City, N. + 
hat 


sponte: PIANO 


A Beautiful New 
from the world’s largest. music house, Is w 


_ . 

Rich-in-Tone 

you really would like to own? Splendid MUSICAL 
QUALITY 4s well as the best value for the | 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of “i } 
Piano Book" (Free) which describes twenty leeding 
makes of pianos, illustrates all the latest case designs | 
and quotes the lowest net New York and Ohi | 
pice. Easy monthly payments soccepted. Wi; 
‘or the book. 























LYON & HEALY, sccime‘sx., CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 





‘ How would you like to be |. 
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Necco 
Sweets is that they conform to all the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food Laws. 








| CHALFONTE 


SI SPENCERIAN 


Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, 
temper savers. 

They never balk or splatter the ink. 

If you buy a dozen pens, or a box, you'll findeach 
pen perfect and even of point. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen iwnmade that will jast 
suit your style of writing. 

We will send you asample card of 12 pens, differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 








The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
Who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Always Open On the Beach 




















Send ten cents for a sample set of 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pict 


The 
n ures 











